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the  nonstop  flow  of  data  which  our  software  protects 


so  your  business  is  always  open  for  business. 


Software  for  the  security,  storage,  and  availability  of  your  mission-critical  information.  These  days,  connections 

have  never  been  so  vital.  Or  so  vulnerable.  At  Symantec,  we  have  the  solutions  and  expertise  to  keep  your  information  secure  and 
available  across  your  entire  operation.  From  backup  and  recovery  to  information  security.  From  IT  policy  compliance  to  data 
center  management.  We  bring  confidence  to  every  connection.  Visit  symantec.com/confidence 


Confidence  in  a  connected  world. 


Symantec,. 


The  sales  order  is  connected 


to  the  PDA 


is  connected 


to  your  distributor 


is  connected  to  your  customer  is  connected  to  your  IT  infrastructure  is  connected  to 


vet  I  On  wireless 


The  BlackBerry  you  want 
The  reliability  you  need. 


Email,  browser  and  phone 
High-speed  downloads 

Use  as  a  modem  with  BroadbandAccess  Connect 


:  BlackBerry 

BlackBerry®  8703e[M 


Limited  time  offer 


$349.99  2-yr.  price-$100  instant  rebate  and  $100  mail-in  rebate=$  149.99. 

Offer  valid  with  new  voice  plan  of  $39.99  monthly  access  or  higher  and  a  data  feature  of  $44.99  monthly  access, or 
any  new  Voice  and  Data  Choice  Bundle'*1  plan  starting  at  $79.99  monthly  access,  with  a  new  two-year  activation. 


Only  Verizon  Wireles 
on  America's  most  re 


Get  the  BlackBerry  8703e  from  Verizon  Wireless  at  verizonwireless.com  or  1 .800.VZW.4  BIZ 

(899.4249) 

Activation  fee/line:  $35. 

‘Vi  y  .  ’ 

IMPORTANT  CONSUMER  INFORMATION:  Subject  to  Customer  Agmt,  Calling  Plan  &  credit  approval.  Up  to  $1 75  early  termination  fee  &  other  charges.  Offers  not  available  everywhere.  While  supplies 
last.  Shipping  charges  may  apply.  Limited  time  offer.  The  wireless  broadband  network  is  available  in  208  major  metropolitan  areas.  Coverage  limitations,  maps  &  details  at  verizonwireless.com. 

■  Americas  njost  reliable  wireless  network  claim  based  on  fewest  aggregate  blocked  and  dropped  connections.  See  verizonwireless.com/bestnetwork  for  details.  The  BlackBerry  and  RIM  families  of 
related  maiics,  images  and  symbols  are  the  exclusive  properties  of  and  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Research  In  Motion  Limited— used  by  permission. 


32  New  Year,  New  You 
career  Lay  the  groundwork  for  your 
next  career  move  by  mastering  the  skills 
to  succeed  as  CIO.  By  Martha  Heller 

62  Best  of  the  Blogs 
community  From  BlackBerry  addic¬ 
tion  to  why  information  is  like  food,  a 
sampling  of  some  recent  CIO.com  blog 
entries  that  got  you  talking.  Join  the 
conversation. 

68  Five  Things  I've 
Learned 

THE  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  Paul 
Ingevaldson,  former  senior  VP  of  IT 
for  Ace  Hardware,  on  what  he’s  learned 
about  IT  and  what’s  he’s  recently  found 
out  about  retirement. 


more  » 


36  Scent  of  a  Merger 

cover  story  |  supply  chain  integration  Most  mergers  and 
acquisitions  fail  to  deliver  the  expected  business  value.  But  Coty’s  acquisition 
of  Unilever’s  cosmetics  and  fragrance  subsidiary  has  been  a  success.  The 
secret  formula  was  a  new  approach  to  integration.  By  Ben  Worthen 
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46  Small  and  Smart 

mid-market  |  business  intelligence  Business  intelligence  isn’t  just 
for  the  big  guys  anymore.  As  applications  grow  cheaper  and  easier  to  run, 
more  small  and  mid-market  CIOs  are  using  BI  to  drive  innovation  and  create 
competitive  advantage.  By  Allan  Holmes 

54  No  Fumbles 

view  from  the  top  For  NFL  Films  CFO  Barry  Wolper,  smart  IT  invest¬ 
ments  are  key  to  delivering  winning  multimedia  programming  in  a  crowded 
entertainment  field.  By  Matt  Villano 
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8  From  the  Editor 

As  CIO  enters  its  20th  year,  we 
introduce  some  new  features  to  the 
magazine  and  to  our  website. 

By  Abbie  Lundberg 

10  From  the  CEO 

We  peer  into  the  crystal  ball,  the  mist 
dissolves,  we  see  the  future  and  make 
10  predictions  for  IT  in  2007. 

By  Michael  Friedenberg 

17  Trendlines 

►  CRM  is  critical  in  Hollywood,  and  IT 
is  the  key  to  keeping  the  stars  happy 

►  Biometrics  lets  you  pay  with  your 
fingerprint 

►  Book  review:  The  secrets  of  great 
management 

►  Spam  storm:  It  just  keeps  blowing 
and  blowing 

►  Expectations  for  security  rise  even  as 
funding  falls 

►  Hot  Jobs:  A  new  feature  on  IT  staffing 
needs.  In  this  issue,  the  BI  analyst. 

25  Essential  Technology 

Treos,  BlackBerrys  and  smart  phones 
don’t  have  to  wreak  havoc  on  enterprise 
IT.  Here’s  how  to  keep  your  users  happy, 
your  data  secure  and  your  costs  in 
check.  By  Galen  Gruman 
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[NEW  ABC  TUTORIALS] 

BONING  UPON  B.l. 

No  matteryour  company’s  size,  business  intelli¬ 
gence  can  help  it  grow  and  gain  competitive 
advantage.  But  make  sure  you  know  what  you’re 
talking  about  when  the  boss  asks  forthe  details. 
We’ve  got  the  basics  of  BI  for  you  right  here. 

VoIP  IN  THE  REAL  WORLD 
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»  Find  both  at  www.cio.com/abcs. 


[JOB  SUCCESS] 

LEARN  FROM  EXPERIENCE 

The  CIO  Executive  Council  invites  you 
to  join  a  Web  teleconference,  "How  to 
Succeed  in  Your  First  90  Days,”  on  Feb. 

8  at  2  p.m.  EST.  Learn  from  experienced 
CIOs  the  best  moves  to  make  in  your  first 
months  in  a  new  CIO  job.  Contact  Rick 
Pastore  ( rpastore@cio.com )  to  register 
in  advance.  Find  out  more  about  the  CIO 
Executive  Council  at  our  website. 
www.cioexecutivecouncil.com 

[COMPENSATION] 

SPENDING  TO  GROW 

As  growth  continues  to  be  a  priority,  sal¬ 
ary  increases  seem  ever  more  strategic. 
Find  out  what  your  peers  are  doing  in 
Chuck  Martin’s  Business  Pulse. 

www.cio.com/leadership/leadership/martin 


So  much  has  been  written  about  VoIP.  How  do 
you  separate  the  meat  from  the  bull?  Start  with 
our  ABCs  of  VoIP. 


John  Baldom 


[THE  WORKPLACE] 

CHANGE  IS  GOOD 

The  generation  gap  is 
growing  in  companies 
everywhere.  But  the  new 
kids  on  the  block  are 
the  future  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  so  embrace  Gen 
Next  and  teach  them 
well,  says  John  Baldoni. 
www.cio.com/leadership/ 
leadership/baldoni 
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Some  companies  don’t  just  manage  change. 
They  create  it. 


Join  the  discussion  on  January  18th.  Technology,  innovation,  change.  No  matter  what 
you  call  it,  it’s  what  fuels  Johnson  &  Johnson’s  growth.  On  the  next  episode  of  Change  Artists, 

' 

CEO  Bill  Weldon  and  CIO  LaVerne  Council  discuss  the  power  of  change  at  Johnson  &  Johnson. 
Visit  the  Change  Artists  site  to  watch  the  show,  submit  a  question  and  explore.  The  episode  is  live 
on  January  18th  at  12  noon  EST,  or  available  on  demand  anytime,  hp.com/go/changeartists 
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The  CFO  expects  increased  stock  value 


The  COO  expects  improved  supply  chain  efficiency. 


Welcome  to  Business  Service  Management  from  BMC  Software.  Business  Service  Management  (BSM) 
means  the  goals  of  IT  are  the  same  as  the  goals  of  the  business.  And  with  proven  software  and  processes 
from  BMC  Software,  BSM  can  be  implemented  in  stages,  demonstrating  the  value  of  IT  as  you  go. 

All  business  success  stories  have  to  start  somewhere.  With  BSM,  they  begin  in  IT. 


www.bmc.com/business 


<bmcsoftware 
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ACTIVATE  BUSINESS  WITH  THE  POWER  OF  IT. 


The  CMO  expects  accelerated  market  growth 


The  CEO  expects  a  better  bottom  line. 


The  CIO  has  the  same  expectations  and  now  has  the  tools  to  drive  business 


Ringing  in 
the  New 

As  CIO  enters  its  20th  year  j  | 

we  introduce  some  new 
features  to  the  magazine 
and  to  our  website 


i 


The  holidays  are  past.  The  Christmas  trees  are  lying  out  on  the  curb  or  have 
already  been  hauled  away.  The  New  Year’s  resolutions  have  been  made,  and  some  (no 
doubt)  already  broken.  Here  at  CIO,  we’ve  completed  our  annual  job  of  submitting 
articles  for  awards.  This  is  always  a  fun  exercise,  revisiting  old  favorites,  recalling  the 
intellectual  or  creative  challenges  that  sometimes  ended  in  frustration  and  sometimes 
produced  real  brilliance. 

This  year,  our  20th,  is  something  of  a  milestone  for  us  and  for  our  readers.  In 
the  coming  months,  we’ll  be  researching  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  past  20  years, 
inviting  you  to  share  your  experi¬ 
ences,  your  intellectual  and  creative 
challenges,  your  triumphs  and  dis¬ 
appointments. 

We’ll  kick  this  off  on  our  website 
next  month  when  we  issue  a  call  for 
nominations  for  the  most  influential 
CIOs  of  the  past  10  years.  The  top  20 
will  be  selected  over  the  summer  to  be 
inducted  into  our  CIO  Hall  of  Fame  (find  it  at  www.cio.com/archive/09lS97_hall. 
html).  In  the  spring,  we’ll  ask  you  to  submit  your  picks  for  the  most  important  IT 
advances  (and  the  most  overhyped);  we’ll  offer  prizes  for  entries  that  are  especially 
insightful,  creative  or  funny.  And  we’ll  go  on  the  road,  visiting  some  of  you  to  see  just 
how  IT  has  changed  the  way  things  work.  Are  you  at  a  dynamic  enterprise  that  has 
been  transformed  by  IT?  Let  us  know— perhaps  we’ll  drop  by!  All  this  will  be  rolled 
up  into  our  special  anniversary  issue  in  October. 

In  the  meantime,  we’ve  added  some  new  features  to  the  magazine  and  to  CIO.com 
that  are  designed  to  address  your  ongoing  challenges  in  management  and  leadership 
and  to  leverage  your  insights  and  experiences.  In  this  issue,  you’ll  find  an  example  of 
our  new  Hot  Jobs  profiles,  in  which  we  identify  the  emerging  and  most  in-demand  IT 
job  titles  and  tell  you  where  to  find  them,  what  to  look  for  and  more  (see  Page  22). 

We’re  relaunching  Martha  Heller’s  advice  column  as  Career  Strategist  (see  Page 
32).  In  the  coming  months,  Martha  will  map  out  a  framework  for  different  CIO  career 
tracks  and  help  you  understand  which  one  is  right  for  you,  and  how  to  position  your¬ 
self  most  effectively  for  your  next  move. 

Best  of  the  Blogs,  on  Page  62,  will  showcase  our  growing  stable  of  bloggers,  along 
with  some  insightful,  witty  and  pointed  commentary  from  our  site  visitors. 

We’ve  created  a  new  end  page  to  alternate  with  Endlines:  Five  Things  I’ve  Learned 
About...,  in  which  an  IT  leader  shares  experience-based  lessons  around  issues  that 
are  (or  may  soon  be)  of  real  interest  to  you. 

The  Feb.  1  issue  will  bring  more  change.  But  what  won’t  change  is  our  commitment 
to  providing  you  with  the  best  reporting,  analysis,  writing  and  design  we  can. 

From  all  of  us  at  CIO,  best  wishes  for  a  healthy,  happy  and  prosperous  new  year. 


We'll  visit  CIOs  on  location  to 
see  just  how  profoundly  IT  has 
changed  the  way  things  work. 
Are  you  at  an  enterprise  that 
has  been  transformed  by  IT? 
Let  us  know— perhaps  we'll 
drop  by  for  a  visit! 


Abbie  Lundberg,  Editor  in  Chief 

lundberg(a)cio.com 
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NEC  IP  Telephony  UNI  VERGE  ® 


How  do  you  anticipate  the  needs 
of  a  single  guest  when  you  have 
20,000  of  them? 


NEC’s  integrated  IP  solutions  enable  the  complex  systems  of 
large  hotels  to  react  to  customers’  needs  like  small  boutique 
hotels,  providing  an  unexpected  level  of  personalized  guest 
service.  Utilizing  over  a  century  of  communications  experience, 
NEC  combines  advanced  computing  and  networking  technolo¬ 
gies  in  an  innovative  platform  that  offers  guest  service  solutions 
that  would  satisfy  the  most  discerning  traveler.  It’s  one  more 
way  NEC  empowers  people  through  innovation. 


>—  www.necus.com/necip 


IT  SERVICES  AND  SOFTWARE  ENTERPRISE  NETWORKING  AND  COMPUTING  SEMICONDUCTORS  IMAGING  AND  DISPLAYS 


NEC 


©NEC  Corporation  2006.  NEC  and  the  NEC  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of 
NEC  Corporation.  Empowered  by  Innovation  is  a  trademark  of  NEC  Corporation. 
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10  Predictions  for  '07 

Looking  into  the  crystal  ball,  we  see... 

1.  CIO  turnover  rises  as  CEOs  demand  that  CIOs 
drive  innovation.  CIOs  will  move  from  a  cost-contain¬ 
ment  mind-set  to  a  growth  and  revenue-generation  one, 
acquiring  the  relevant  business  skills  PDQ. 

2.  The  80  percent  of  the  IT  budget  that  now  goes 
to  keeping  the  lights  on  will  decrease  as  the  technolo¬ 
gies  to  enable  CIOs  to  kill  off  their  legacy  systems 
mature. 

3.  SOA  does  not  live  up  to  the  hype.  Most  of  the 
talk  I  hear  at  the  CIO  level  is  that  while  service-oriented 

architecture  is  gaining  acceptance,  it’s  still  more  a  slogan  than  a  true  framework  that 
(right  now,  at  least)  will  allow  IT  to  be  more  efficient  and  productive. 

4.  Customer  loyalty  and  satisfaction  is  stamped  on  your  forehead.  The  new 
MBO  will  be  to  increase  the  level  of  interaction  with  customers  via  the  Web. 

5.  “Hello,  I’m  Joe,  the  CMO.”  As  Web  2.0  takes  hold,  collecting,  storing  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  customer  data  will  be  key  for  CMOs,  and  the  only  way  they  can  do  that  is  with 
the  CIO’s  help.  In  fact,  isn’t  that  the  CMO  knocking  on  your  door  right  now? 

6.  Identity  theft  reaches  epic  proportions,  and  CIOs  increasingly  will  be  held 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  integrity  of  the  enterprise  is  not  breached  and  that 
customer  trust  is  maintained. 

7.  Windows  versus  open  source  gets  boring.  Does  it  always  have  to  be  a  battle? 
This  year,  the  vendors,  the  press  and  CIOs  all  catch  up  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  an 
either-or,  all-or-nothing  proposition.  Neither  is  going  away.  Live  with  it. 

8.  Power  becomes  the  CIO’s  problem.  I’m  not  speaking  of  control  or  influence  but 
energy.  The  enterprise’s  energy  costs  will  begin  to  become  a  major  concern  for  you, 
and  they  will  be  figured  into  your  overall  IT  budget. 

9.  Talent  rules.  The  best  organizations  have  the  best  people.  CIOs  will  succeed 
only  if  they  find,  train,  lead  and  inspire  their  teams.  And  retain  them. 

10.  CIOs  finally  become  zebras.  Zebras  are  not  black  animals  with  white  stripes 
or  white  animals  with  black  stripes.  Zebras  are  zebras.  CIOs  are  not  businesspeople 
with  technology  stripes  or  technologists  with  business  stripes.  CIOs  are  CIOs...busi- 
ness  technology  leaders. 

I  hope  2007  is  a  good  year  for  you.  Try  to  enjoy  the  ride. 


Michael  Friedenberg,  President  and  CEO 

mfriedenberg@cio.com 
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PROFIT  PROTECTOR  &  POCKET  PROTECTOR 

A  new  day  is  dawning 

Toshiba  bridg  es  the  gap  between  finance  and  IT  with  e-BRIDGE  technology.  Tech  gurus  geek  out  on 
this  network-ready  solution  that  manages,  distributes  and  controls  data  via  the  network.  The  finance  department  loves 
uptime  tools  that  automatically  alert  you  when  toner  is  low,  service  is  necessary,  or  parts  and  supplies  are  needed. 

It’s  a  new  day.  At  least  it  is  until  tomorrow.  LetTheHarmonyBegin.com 


TOSHIBA 

Don't  copy.  Lead.® 


Remote  access  is  no  longer  a  perk  for  the  few,  but  a  necessity  for  everyone. 
Microsoft®  Exchange  Server  2007  unifies  e-mail,  v-mail,  and  calendars  into  a  single 
system  with  advanced  security  that  connects  everyone  to  the  information  they  need, 
anywhere  they  go.  See  how  companies  are  giving  more  people  more  access  at 

microsoft.com/exchange 
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software,  industry-specific  solutions  and  domain  experience  extend  the  value  of  your  investment. 
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Whatever  Julia  Wants.. 


crm  Think  you’ve  got  prima  donna 
users  and  high-touch  customers?  At 
Creative  Artists  Agency  (CAA),  the 
powerful  Hollywood  talent  agency 
that  serves  larger-than-life  celebrities 
including  Tom  Cruise,  Julia  Roberts 
and  Brad  Pitt,  customer  relationship 
management  takes  on  a  whole  new 
meaning— and  importance.  And 
whereas  lunch  at  Spago  and  tons  of 
phone  calls  used  to  be  how  business 
got  done,  CAA  now  views  back-end 
IT  systems  as  key  to  its  future.  For  the 
agency’s  200  or  so  high-flying  agents 
who  manage  relations  with  clients 
(and  shmooze  prospects),  a  smart  mix 
of  applications,  mobile  devices  and 


data  feeds  is  paramount.  “It’s  about 
surfacing  opportunities”  for  clients, 
says  David  Freedman,  an  execu¬ 
tive  within  the  IT  department.  (Like 
Google,  CAA  doesn’t  believe  in  titles.) 

Finding  those  opportunities  hasn’t 
been  simple.  During  the  past  several 
years,  a  titanic  shift  occurred  within 
the  entertainment  industry  as  clients’ 
talents  and  ambitions  began  span¬ 
ning  across  CAA’s  traditional  service 
lines— movies,  TV  and  music.  (For 
example,  some  stars  work  in  music, 
movies  and  fashion.)  This  change 
fueled  a  desire  for  more  integrated 
streams  of  information,  Freedman 
says,  and  high-  Continued  on  Page  18 
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Roberts 


Pay  with  Your  Fingerprint 


E-COMMERCE 

Citibank  Singapore  recently 
rolled  out  a  new  way  for  credit 
card  holders  to  make  pay¬ 
ments:  using  their  fingerprints. 
“It's  an  investment  for  our 
future,"  says  Anand  Cavale, 
vice  president  and  business 
director  of  credit  payment 


— 


products  at  Citibank  Singa¬ 
pore,  noting  that  this  is  the  first 
time  Citibank  has  used  a  bio¬ 
metric  payment  system  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  Customers 
use  the  system  by  pressing  a 
finger  to  a  sensor  at  the  cash 
register  in  outlets  like  coffee 
shops;  the  purchase  amount 
registers  to  the  corresponding 
Citibank  account. 

With  an  affluent,  tech- 
knowledgeable  population 
of  4.5  million,  Singapore  is  a 
competitive  market  for  credit 
card  issuers.  Banks  must  look 


for  any  edge  they  can  find.  To 
encourage  spending,  banks 
regularly  team  with  partners 
to  offer  special  discounts— 
say,  10  percent  off  dinner  at  a 
trendy  restaurant— if  custom¬ 
ers  use  a  certain  credit  card. 

Citibank  hopes  the  bio¬ 
metric  technology  makes 
purchases  more  convenient 
when  time  matters:  “If  you're 
running  to  catch  a  train  and 
buying  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  newspaper,  your  time  has 
more  value,”  Cavale  says. 

So  far,  the  biometric 


payment  systems  are  in 
place  at  only  a  few  outlets  in 
Singapore,  including  local 
retailers,  clubs,  restaurants 
and  cinemas,  and  work  only 
for  holders  of  Citibank  Clear 
Platinum  cards.  But  the  bank 
has  plans  to  quickly  expand 
the  number  of  such  systems 
and  the  number  of  Citibank 
cardholders  able  to  use  them. 
Citibank  began  with  the  Clear 
Platinum  card  because  it  is 
targeted  at  younger  custom¬ 
ers,  ages  25  to  34. 

-Sumner  Lemon 
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TRENDLINES 


After  You've  Broken 
All  the  Rules 


12:  The  Elements  of 

P  ..  .  ..  -  Great  Managing 

book  review  For  the  best  les-  I  ,  ....  „ 

B  Rodd  Wagner  & 

sons  about  managing,  study  real-life  |  ,  ..  , . 

I  James  K.  Harter 

experts— not  the  "absolute  best  freaks  |  ^  .. 

Gallup  Press,  2006, 

of  managerial  nature  but  the  gentle  I  $25  95 

but  determined  souls  you  will  find  half 
the  time  in  a  great  company,  and  one 
out  of  10  times  in  a  poor  one.”  That’s  the  advice  behind  12:  The  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Great  Managing,  a  follow-up  to  the  best-selling  First,  Break 
All  the  Rules  (1999). 

The  first  book  drew  on  a  massive  base  of  research  data  about  man¬ 
agement  from  The  Gallup  Organization.  Its  successor  adds  analysis  of 
newer  responses  to  expand  upon  12  truths  about  employees  that  great 
managers  must  use  to  their  company’s  advantage.  Much  of  the  advice 
centers  around  two  core  beliefs:  You  can’t  ignore  human  nature,  and 
managers  who  treat  individuals  well  and  inspire  strong  personal  sup¬ 
port  from  their  employees  help  companies  realize  better  results  and 
higher  profits. 

The  12  truths  range  from  the  hard-to-argue  “I  know  what  is  expected 
of  me  at  work,”  to  the  not-so-obvious  “The  mission  or  purpose  of  my 
company  makes  me  feel  my  job  is  important,”  and  the  controversial  “I 
have  a  best  friend  at  work."  You  may  think  this  last  one’s  immature,  but 
Gallup’s  data  shows  otherwise. 

The  book  discusses  each  truth  in  the  context  of  profiling  an  actual 
manager’s  struggles  and  successes.  The  12  profiles  have  a  global 
flavor,  including  tales  from  Poland  and  Brazil,  befitting  cross-industry 
research  done  in  41  languages  and  114  countries. 

If  you’re  trying  to  inspire  your  own  team,  you’ll  find  interesting  exam¬ 
ples  here  and  not  a  lot  of  cliched,  oversimplified  advice.  When  the  book 
discusses  a  Texas  hotel  manager’s  travails,  for  example,  you’ll  hear  why 
colleagues  didn’t  like  her  at  first.  You’ll  also  find  supporting  data  if  you’re 
trying  to  convince  colleagues  that  managers  who  inspire  loyalty  in  teams 
are  key  to  a  company’s  success.  -Laurianne  McLaughlin 


Spam  Storm 


The  wave  of  spam  hitting  corporate  IT  and  consumers 
has  reached  record  levels 

93%  of  e-mail  is  now  spam  _ 

In  12  months— from  November  2005  to  November  2006— the  number  of 

spam  messages  Postini  blocked  grew  by  147% 

More  than  a  million  unique  Internet  addresses  take  part  in 

spam  and  virus  attacks  daily 


SOURCE:  Postini 


Continued  from  Page  17 

lighted  the  technological  disconnects 
between  the  divisions. 

Compounding  the  issue,  CAA 
decided  to  enter  new  service  lines, 
such  as  sports,  marketing  and  theater, 
and  quickly  ramp  up  operations.  “As 
we  scale  out  more,  as  we’ve  opened  up 
additional  offices,  there’s  a  need  for 
data  transformation,”  Freedman  says. 
“We  realized  that  it  can’t  all  happen  in 
hallway  conversations  anymore.” 

How  did  IT  address  those  problems? 
Since  early  2004,  IT  has  developed  a 
combination  of  CRM,  business  intel¬ 
ligence,  knowledge  management  and 
enterprise  search  tools,  and  deployed 
Windows-based  mobile  applications. 
It’s  now  integrating  siloed  systems. 

This  almost  100  percent  Microsoft 
shop  uses  a  multitude  of  customized 
.Net  applications  and  Microsoft  CRM 
3.0.  CAA’s  IT  team  also  adheres  to  an 
integration  strategy  built  on  an  enter¬ 
prise  service  bus— a  core  piece  of  a  ser¬ 
vice-oriented  infrastructure  that  can 
offer  more  flexibility  and  speed  when¬ 
ever  CAA  adds  a  new  business. 

That’s  critical:  In  the  past  it  could 
take  six  to  18  months  to  get  a  new 
operation  going,  Freedman  says,  and 
now  the  business’s  expectation  has 
dwindled  to  within  three  months.  “We 
work  the  way  that  our  agents  work,  as 
opposed  to  some  top-down  companies 
where  you  can  impose  a  certain  tech¬ 
nology-driven  workflow,”  he  says. 

IT  has  also  pushed  to  standardize 
data  management  principles  so  that  cli¬ 
ent  data  can  flow  between  CAA’s  divi¬ 
sions.  For  example,  while  Tom  Cruise 
may  not  be  interested  in  acting  in  a 
particular  movie,  he  may  want  his  pro¬ 
duction  company  to  produce  it.  Much 
of  that  information,  Freedman  says, 
also  flows  to  agents’  handhelds.  “We 
think  all  of  the  [internal]  applications 
will  eventually  have  a  ‘light’  version  on 
the  Windows  mobile  applications,”  he 
says.  -Thomas  Wailgum 
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UNDETECTED  DEFECTS  LURKING  INII 
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YOUR  CODE  CAN  PROVE  DISASTROUS 


FORYO  IR  BUSINESS. 


-'V. 


Hidden  bugs  in  your  valuable  source  code  can  have  serious  consequences  for  your  software — countless  patches, 
drops  in  customer  satisfaction,  product  recalls  or  worse.  You  need  to  know  all  your  code  is  clean.  Coverity  offers  advanced 
source  code  analysis  products  for  the  detection  of  hazardous  defects  and  security  vulnerabilities.  Catastrophic  errors 
are  identified  immediately  as  code  is  written,  assuring  the  highest  possible  code  quality — no  matter  how  complex  your 
code  base.  This  allows  your  developers  to  spend  less  time  searching  for  bugs  and  more  time  adding  value  to  your  product. 


FREE  TRIAL:  Let  us  show  you  what  evil  lurks  in  your  code.  Go  to  www2.coverity.com  to  request  a  free  trial  that  will 


coverity 


scan  your  code  and  identify  defects  hidden  in  it 


Your  code  is  either  coverity  clean — or  it’s  not 


Ceratitis  Capitata, 
or  Medfly-unchecked,  J 
crop  damage  estimated  Jjx 
at  $821  million  per  year. 
Electron  Micrograph,  80X 
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Security  Expectations 
Up,  But  Funding  Down 

CIOs  must  educate  the  business  side,  emphasize  security 
technology  integration 

IMPROVING  SECURITY  remains  a  pressing  objective  for  enterprise  IT,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  survey  by  Forrester  Research.  But  as  for  the  funding  to  tackle  this 
priority,  CIOs  must  find  ways  to  do  more  with  less.  Among  IT  decision-makers  at 
companies  of  more  than  20,000  employees,  67  percent  called  significant  secu¬ 
rity  upgrades  a  priority  or  a  critical  priority  in  2006.  And  at  companies  of  5,000 
to  19,999  employees,  63  percent  of  IT  execs  said  the  same.  The  conundrum: 
Despite  management's  high  expectations  for  security,  the  budget  to  achieve 
security  goals  has  shrunk. 

Information  security's  slice  of  the  IT  budget  fell  to  7.8  percent  in  2006,  from 
8.9  percent  in  2005.  That  drop  was  more  significant  when  looking  only  at  North 
American  companies— 6.9  percent  in  2006,  down  from  8.3  percent  in  2005. 
(Forrester  surveyed  1,214  North  American  and  European  IT  decision-makers.) 

Why  the  drop?  For  one  thing,  upper  management  continues  to  be  skeptical 
of  security  investments,  says  Khalid  Kark,  senior  analyst  at  Forrester  Research. 
Security  technology  is  mature  enough  that  business-side  executives  expect  stan¬ 
dardization,  measurement  and  accountability,  which  is  tough  since  both  security 
risks  and  ROI  are  hard  to  quantify,  Kark  notes. 

To  help  reduce  costs,  IT  security  execs  should  prioritize  integration  and  seek 
product  suites  that  provide  a  single  dashboard  view  of  myriad  technologies  or 
inputs,  he  says.  But  don’t  ignore  the  important  role  that  people  and  processes 
play  either,  says  Kark.  “There’s  a  huge  risk  reduction  if  you  educate  employees.” 


Security  Spending  Falls 

The  percentage  of  the  overall  IT  budget  that  CIOs  get  for  security  has  dropped 


2005 

riHHNHHlfc'  8.9% 

2006 

7.8% 

NOTE:  Forrester  Research  survey  base  of  604  to  840  executives  per  year,  at  North  American  and  European  enterprises 


Practices 

Create  a  proactive  and 
holistic  security  strategy. 

First,  examine  how  breaches 
actually  occur,  then  base 
product  purchase  decisions 
on  that  information.  (Forrester 
found  a  gap  between  installed 
security  products  and  how 
data  breaches  occur.)  Second, 
create  a  security  awareness 
program;  many  breaches  are 
due  to  ignorance.  Third,  identify 
and  shore  up  vulnerable  points 
in  the  company  workflow. 

Market  information  secu¬ 
rity  to  upper  management. 

When  briefing  management 
regarding  data  breaches,  show 
the  value  of  security  and  the 
consequences  of  unmitigated 
risk.  Also,  be  vocal  about  the 
current  and  future  threat  land¬ 
scape:  Don’t  wait  until  you  need 
funding  for  a  specific  project  to 
begin  talking  about  it. 

Translate  security’s  value 
into  financial  terms. 

For  example,  one  company 
converted  blocked  spam  into 
money  saved  by  figuring  out 
how  much  time  (in  terms  of 
wages)  unwanted  e-mails  would 
cost  each  employee. 


Upgrades 
Remain  a 

Top  Priority 

Significantly  upgrading  the 
security  environment  is  an 
IT  priority,  CIOs  said. 


The  Bigger  the  Company,  the  Greater  the  Concern 


59% 

of  CIOs 


63% 

of  CIOs 


67% 

of  CIOs 


EMPLOYEES 

1,000  to  4,999 


EMPLOYEES 

5,000  to  19,999 


EMPLOYEES 

20,000  or  more 
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ISPsIk 


End-to-end  enterprise  reliability. 

Fujitsu  PRIMEQUEST'M  Servers.  Proven  reliability  to  span  your  enterprise  needs 


Fujitsu  PRIMEQUEST  servers  reflect  our  vast  mainframe  experience  as  well  as  our  deep  commitment  to  reliability. 
With  up  to  32  Intel®  Itanium®  2  Processors  each,  these  powerful,  enterprise-class  servers  will  drive  your  costs  down  by 
using  server  consolidation  to  bridge  the  gap  between  Microsoft®  Windows®  or  Linux®  applications  and  mainframe-class 
scalability,  performance,  and  reliability.  Go  to  us.fujitsu.com/computers/reliability2  for  more  information. 


SYSTEM  MIRROR  fault-immunity  transparently 
guards  against  hardware  errors 


LOWER  TOO  with  integrated  facilities 
that  simplify  administrative  tasks 


Fujfrsu 


Itanium  2 

inside " 

Dual-core. 
Do  more. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 


©  2006  Fujitsu  Computer  Systems  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Fu|itsu.  the  Fujitsu  logo  and  PRIMEQUEST  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot  Fujitsu  limited  in  ttie  United  States  and  other  countre 
Inside  Logo.  Itanium,  and  Itankm  Ineide  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  registered  trademari 
in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries  Linux  is  the  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds  in  the  U.S.  and  other  countries.  All  other  trademarks  mentioned  herein  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Fora  link  to  more 

HOT  JOBS  go  to 

www.cio.com/011507. 


BY  JUAN  CARLOS  PEREZ 


Bl  Analyst 


job  description:  Business  intelligence  (Bl)  analysts  use  analysis 
tools  to  query  data  repositories  and  generate  reports.  These  reports 
help  managers  make  business  decisions  by  identifying  trends  and 
patterns  in  a  company’s  stored  operational  data.  (For  more  on  Bl, 
see  "Small  and  Smart,”  Page  46.)  The  data  to  be  analyzed  may  be 
varied:  inventory,  sales,  customers.  It  is  stored  in  companywide  data 
warehouses  or  in  departmental  databases.  A  Bl  analyst  may  design 
daily  reports,  such  as  those  that  sales  managers  use  to  track  demand 
for  specific  products  in  different  geographic  regions.  The  Bl  analyst 
also  helps  managers  generate  one-time,  ad  hoc  reports  by  crafting  a 
custom  query  against  the  data  repository.  “This  is  definitely  a  hot  role 
whose  value  to  the  company  is  helping  it  analyze  its  business  data,” 
says  Ari  Kaplan,  president  of  the  Independent  Oracle  Users  Group. 

iimimiimmimimmimmmimmmimimfmmmmimnmiimmmiiim 


why  you  need  one: 

“If  you  don’t  do  anything 
with  your  corporate  data, 
it’s  just  sitting  there.  To 
take  that  data  and  make 
it  a  business  weapon,  you 
need  a  Bl  analyst,”  says 
Jim  Lanzalotto,  VP  at  Yoh, 
a  staffing  and  outsourc¬ 
ing  provider.  Analyzing 


ra 


$80,000 
$90,000 

(Midleve!) 

$100,000  to 

$125,000 

(Senior  level) 


data  gives  a  company  a 
clear  view  of  its  business 
operations,  the  key  to 
competing  effectively.  By 
spotting  trends  in  stored 
data,  a  company  can 
fine-tune  sales  strategies, 
marketing  programs, 
supply  chain  operations, 
customer  support  and 
fraud-protection  efforts.  A 
Bl  analyst  can  also  detect 
information  the  company 
lacks  but  needs  in  order  to 
make  informed  business 
decisions. 

desired  skills: 

Deep  understanding  of  a 
company’s  business  goals 
and  operations.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  database  and 
data  analysis  technology, 


as  well  as  with  enterprise 
applications  and  project 
management.  An  MBA  or 
CPA  degree.  At  least  five 
years  of  experience. 

how  to  find  them: 

Look  internally  first,  Kaplan 
says.  The  CIO  might  also 
consider  candidates  from 
the  company’s  industry  or 
similar  sectors.  Lanzalotto 
cautions  against  assuming 
that  a  hire  must  emerge 
from  the  IT  side,  since  a 
thorough  understanding  of 
business  operations  is  key. 
“Know  precisely  the  kind  of 
person  you’re  looking  for. 
The  biggest  flaw  you  have 
in  this  type  of  search  is  a 
lack  of  understanding  of 
what  you  need,”  he  says. 


what  to  look  for: 

Good  Bl  analysts  are  very 
methodical  so  that  they 
can  devise  strategies 
for  making  sense  out  of 
mounds  of  data.  They 
must  also  have  good  com¬ 
munication  skills,  be  logi¬ 
cal  thinkers  and  work  well 
in  teams.  “Playing  nice  in 
the  sandbox  is  important,” 
says  Lanzalotto.  “You  need 
the  ability  to  get  your  point 
across." 

elimination 
round:  Ask  candidates 
a  question  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  their  role  as  your 
Bl  analyst.  For  example, 
a  drug  company  CIO 
should  ask  candidates 
how  they  have  worked 
with  clinical  trial  data 
and  how  their  analysis 
helped  the  company. 

growing  your 
own 


Expose  an 
employee  to  in-house 
databases  and  train  him 
on  commercial  data 
analysis  tools.  “That’ll 
give  you  someone  with 
the  necessary  back¬ 
ground  and  understand¬ 
ing,"  Lanzalotto  says. 
Focus  that  person  on 
the  business  unit  whose 
data  he  will  analyze,  to 
build  familiarity  and 
relationships  with  its 
managers. 
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LET  ACXIOM  HELP  YOU  PRODUCE  MORE.  EFFICIENTLY. 

What  used  to  be  data  requests  have  become  information  needs,  which  lead  to 
intelligence  demands.  But  how  can  you  transform  information  into  intelligence 
without  busting  your  budget?  That's  where  Acxiom  can  help.  We  can  design, 
build  and  operate  a  scalable  IT  infrastructure  that  makes  business  intelligence 
a  reality  across  your  enterprise  —  it's  what  we've  been  doing  for  decades  for 
many  of  the  world's  leading  brands.  Find  out  more  about  our  IT  capabilities  at 
www.acxiom.com  or  888-3ACXIOM. 
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July  17-18,  2007  :  New  York,  NY 


Topics  to  include: 

•  Structuring  a  Business  Continuity 
Plan:  Treatment  to  Prevention 

•  Legal  Requirements 

•  The  Looming  Threats: 

Terrorism  to  Pandemic 

•  Selling  the  Plan 

•  Business  Resiliency  in  the 
Supply  Chain 


The  Three  Key  Pillars  of  Resiliency: 

CIO  &  CSO  Business  Continuity  Forum  2007...  Building 
the  Resilient  Enterprise  will  provide  attendees  with  the  key 
strategic  and  tactical  skills  necessary  to  address  the  issues 
of  continuity,  recovery  and  resiliency  in  their  enterprises. 
Attendees  will  walk  away  with  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
enable  enterprise  resiliency  within  their  organizations. 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  CSO,  CTO  or  other  business  technology 
executive  you  won’t  want  to  miss  this  program! 


•  Personnel  Training  &  Exercises 

•  Outsourcing/Insourcing 

•  Succession  Planning 

•  Crisis  Case  Studies 

•  Original  Research:  Best  Practices  in 
Business  Continuity 

•  Technology  Breakouts 
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Availability  Services  Connected T 

Networking 

HP  Innovation 


ProCurve 


Mark  your  calendars  now  to  attend  CIO  &  CSO  Business 
Continuity  Forum  2007... Building  the  Resilient 
Enterprise.  Visit  www.cio.com/bc_2007  or  call 
800.366.0246  for  additional  program  information. 
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ADVERTISING  SUPPLEMENT 


CONFRONTING  THE  REALITIES  OF 
i  _ SERVICE  ORIENTED  ARCHITECTURE 

Getting  Real  about  SOA:  Challenges,  Complexity  and  Benefit 


- 


CIO  Publisher  Gary  Beach  recently  sat  down  to 
discuss  SOA  with  four  noted  leaders: 

•  Bill  Morgan,  CIO  and  executive  vice  president 
for  the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 

•  Susan  Silberisen,  CIO  and  assistant  director  for 
the  Arizona  Department  of  Revenue 

•  Steven  McIntosh,  CIO  and  senior  vice 
president  for  Jackson  Enterprises 

•  Thomas  Laffey,  executive  vice  president  of 
products  and  technology  at  TIBCO  Software  Inc. 
Following  is  an  excerpted  transcript  from  their 
SOA  roundtable. 


GARY  BEACH:  Bill,  I’ll  start  with  you.  Where 
does  SOA  currently  fit  in  the  business  plans  of  the 
Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange? 

BILL  MORGAN:  Well,  I  think  mainly  in  our 
ability  to  deliver  product  quickly.  For  example, 
three  weeks  ago  we  launched  a  brand-new 
electronic  future  system,  and  we  pretty  much  built 
that  system  in  about  nine  months.  And  the  reason 
we  were  able  to  do  that  is  SOA,  mainly  because  we 
took  our  core  engine  we  developed  for  our  options 


trading  system,  and  because  of  good  design 
standards  and  the  reuse  of  code  and  certain 
processes,  we  were  able  to  use  that  as  a  base  to 
grow  the  future  system. 

SUSAN  SILBERISEN:  The  speed  is  actually 
pivotal.  We  just  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time  and  money  on  the  implementation  of  a  new 
architecture,  a  core  system,  and  now  what  we  have 
is  the  need  for  quick  delivery  of  business  unit- 
specific  information,  and  the  only  way  were  going 
to  satisfy  our  client  base  is  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  we 
possibly  can. 

BEACH:  Bill  Morgan,  you’re  one  of  the  lead  users 
of  this  architecture.  How  did  you  do  it? 

MORGAN:  I  can  never  build  it  fast  enough.  So 
we  would  like  nothing  more  than  to  buy  products, 
be  it  middleware  products  like  we  have,  with 
TIBCO  product,  or  any  type  of  database  products, 
which  we  usually  do  want  to  buy  vendor-supplied 
products  because  of  the  standardization  they  bring. 
The  applications,  unfortunately — it’s  a  very 
custom  business.  We  don’t  have  the  luxury  of 
going  out  and  buying  electronic  book  applications 
or  electronic  trading  applications.  We  have  to 
build  them  ourselves.  And  so  what  we  have  done  is 
try  to  leverage  good  standard  products  that  are 
good  tools  for  us  that  enable  these  applications  to 
be  as  efficient  as  possible. 

BEACH:  Tom  Laffey,  how  do  CIOs  you  visit 
with  measure  their  SOA  implementations?  I’ll  give 
you  four  kinds  of  ways:  creating  growth,  enabling 
innovation,  improving  IT  efficiency  or  lowering 
costs? 
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“ What  we  have  to  be 
able  to  do  is 
implement 
applications  and 
services  as  quickly  as 
we  can  and  be  as 
flexible  as  we  can 
because  our  business  is 
constantly  changing.  ” 
—STEVEN  MCINTOSH 
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THOMAS  LAFFEY:  Generally,  I  would  say 
right  now,  I  think  because  the  economy  is  doing 
well,  they’re  looking  at  how  it’s  going  to  help  them 
grow  their  business.  If  you  look  at  any  of  the 
panelists  here,  they’ve  got  lots  of  products  they 
have  to  roll  out.  They  need  to  do  that  in  a  hurry. 
The  velocity  of  the  business  is  increasing. 

BEACH:  Susan,  would  you  agree  with  Tom’s 
comments? 

SILBERISEN:  Believe  it  or  not,  even  in  the 
Department  of  Revenue  there  is  always  the 
demand  to  make  it  go  faster.  There’s  no  question. 

BEACH:  At  the  Stock  Exchange  what  drove  your 
implementation? 

MORGAN:  Growing  business  needs,  no  question 
about  that.  The  whole  IT  infrastructure  is  getting 
larger,  and  basically  we’re  taking  a  step  back  and 
saying,  “How  can  we  do  this  more  efficiently  to 
meet  these  demands  so  that  we  can  keep  the 
business  competitive?”  IT  has  become  such  a  core 
component  of  how  we  do  business  in  the  markets 
that  we  had  no  choice  but  to  find  the  most 
resourceful  way  to  do  it. 

BEACH:  Susan,  do  you  worry  at  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Revenue  that  as  you  add  more  and 
more  SOA  services  that  the  hated  “C”  word, 
complexity,  will  seep  in,  and  how  do  you  manage 
that? 

SILBERISEN:  It’s  actually  already  there,  and 
you  manage  it  very  similarly  to  what  Bill  is  talking 
about.  You  build  it  into  the  strategic  structure  of 
your  IT  organization.  You  do  off-site  enterprise 
analysis.  You  map  what  your  architecture  looks 
like.  You  revisit  it  as  often  as  possible.  You  ensure 
that  the  standards  necessary  to  support  it  are  in 
place  and  that  the  approach  that  you’re  taking  to 
accepting  new  SOA  types  of  implementations  is 
thorough,  and  takes  into  consideration  whether  or 
not  the  complexity  is  warranted. 

BEACH:  Steven,  do  you  care  to  comment  on 
same  kind  of  question  in  terms  of  complexity,  in 
terms  of  IT? 


STEVEN  MCINTOSH:  Well,  I  think  our 

business  is  getting  more  complex.  So  what  we  have 
to  be  able  to  do  is  implement  applications  and 
services  as  quickly  as  we  can  and  be  as  flexible  as 
we  can  because  our  business  is  constantly 
changing.  For  some  people  it  might  appear 
simple — making  wine  appears  to  be  simple — but 
our  whole  business  across  our  entire  supply  chain 
is  quite  complex.  In  order  to  provide  applications 
support,  that  it  is  a  complicated  business.  We  try 
not  to  make  it  complicated,  but  there’s  not  much 
we  can  do  with  that  because  in  order  to  support 
our  business,  it  is  complex. 


From  left,  Gary  Beach,  Steven  McIntosh,  Susan 
Silberisen,  Bill  Morgan  and  Thomas  Laffey. 


BEACH:  What’s  on  the  short  list  of  issues  that 
CIOs  need  to  get  right  to  make  an  SOA 
implementation  a  business  success? 

LAFFEY:  One  is  building  and  deploying  a  web 
service;  that  is  something  that  can  be  done  very 
quickly  and  it  fools  you.  It’s  really  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  What  you  get  into  is  all  the 
complexity  underneath — and  yes,  there’s  the  “C” 
word  again — but  as  you  build  up  your  SOA,  you’re 
going  to  have  hundreds,  thousands  of  services,  and 
they’re  going  to  be  interdependent  on  each  other, 
so  you’ve  got  to  keep  track  of  that.  If  you  change 
one,  how  does  that  affect  everything  else?  The 
second  one,  I’d  have  to  say,  is  discipline.  It  requires 
a  lot  of  discipline  to  implement  SOA  and  make  it 
successful  within  your  organization,  because  you’ve 
got  to  stay  with  the  standard  protocol,  standard 
interfaces.  You’ve  got  to  be  able  to  take  the  legacy 
applications,  the  COBOL  applications  running  on 
your  mainframe,  the  Perl  script  running  on  your 
Solaris  box,  the  Java  program  running  on  your 
Linux  box,  and  you’ve  got  to  try  to  wrap  those  in 
standard  interfaces  and  be  able  to  orchestrate  them 
with  some  of  the  different  tools  and  so  forth. 


Want  to  read  more  about  SOA ?  The  conversation  continues  at  www.cio.com/webcast/sponsored/tibco/soa. 
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Treos,  BlackBerrys 
and  smart  phones 
don’t  have  to 
wreak  havoc  on 
enterprise  IT. 
Here’s  how  to  keep 
users  happy, 
data  secure  and 
costs  in  check. 


Mobile  Mastery 

BY  GALEN  GRUMAN 

MOBILE  |  A  mobile  mess  looms  for  CIOs  who  ignore  the  rising  popularity  of  connected 
handhelds.  New  third-generation  (3G)  cellular  networks  make  handheld  computing  more 
convenient  for  everyone  from  executive  travelers  to  salespeople  and  field  technicians. 
This  trend  poses  new  challenges  to  CIOs  who  need  to  maintain  enterprise  network  and 
data  security,  plus  keep  end-user  support  costs  down.  Yet  most  enterprises  have  no  poli¬ 
cies  or  mobile  management  strategy  in  place  to  achieve  these  goals,  notes  a  recent  study 
by  the  BPM  Forum,  an  industry  association. 

And  without  a  mobile  device  management  strategy,  a  trickle  of  connected  devices  brought 
in  by  individuals  can  quickly  become  a  nasty,  unmanaged  torrent.  That  nearly  happened  at 
American  Family  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Columbus  (better  known  as  Aflac)  a  few  years 
ago.  The  IT  department  had  been  willing  to  set  up  e-mail  access  for  a  few  handheld  devices 
brought  in  by  frequent  travelers,  handling  them  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  But  after  return¬ 
ing  from  Christmas  vacation  in  January  2004,  Greg  Gatti,  vice  president  of  infrastructure 
services  in  IT,  had  3  dozen  connectivity  requests  for  shiny  new  Hewlett-Packard  iPaqs— that 
year’s  must-have  gadget— and  other  PDAs  that  various  staffers  got  as  presents. 

“Very  quickly,  we  had  so  many  devices  that  it  was  a  nightmare  for  our  computer  support 
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team,”  he  recalls.  And  just  as  quickly,  Aflac 
created  a  strategy  and  set  of  policies  to  get 
in  front  of  the  connected-handheld  wave. 

Like  other  financial-sector  companies, 
Aflac  had  to  get  its  smart  phone  house 
in  order  not  only  to  reduce  manage¬ 
ment  complexity  but  also  to  meet  federal 
requirements  around  data  management 
and  security.  Aflac’s  ultimate  strategy:  Ban 
all  non-company-issued  handhelds  from 
connecting  to  enterprise  servers  and  com¬ 
puters,  lock  down  PCs  so  handheld-syn¬ 
chronization  software  couldn’t  be  installed 
by  users,  and  forbid  the  use  of  POP3  and 
SMTP  e-mail  access  to  the  corporate  net¬ 
work  so  wireless  Internet  users  couldn’t 
sneak  in  the  back  door.  Aflac  also  decided 
to  rely  on  a  mobile  e-mail  server  to  man¬ 


age  both  e-mail  access  and  the  handhelds 
themselves,  and  ensure  automatic  instal¬ 
lation  of  firmware  patches  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  password  policies.  This  strategy 
is  common  in  the  financial  services  sector, 
with  similar  policies  currently  in  use  at 
Citigroup’s  Primerica  subsidiary,  Farm¬ 
ers  &  Merchants  Bank,  IndyMac  Bank  and 
Russell  Investment  Group,  among  others. 

Nonfinancial  companies  could  mimic 
this  approach,  Yankee  Group  analyst 
Nathan  Dyer  says,  but  the  research 
shows  that  many  companies  have  yet  to 
craft  a  mobile  management  plan. 

Our  Data  Went  Where? 

Your  first  big  CIO  headache  regarding 
handhelds:  They  are  easily  lost  or  stolen, 
putting  any  data  they  contain  at  risk.  Even 
data  that  seems  routine,  such  as  personal 
contact  information  or  e-mails  about  a  deal 
in  progress,  can  expose  a  company  to  high 
notification  costs  (if  customers  must  be 
contacted  regarding  a  privacy  breach)  or 


reveal  insider  information,  Dyer  notes. 

Fortunately,  securing  handhelds  is  not 
hard  if  you  centralize  communications 
through  a  mobile  server,  such  as  the  Black- 
Berry  Enterprise  Server  for  Research  in 
Motion’s  connected  handhelds,  or  the 
GoodLink  Server  from  Motorola  subsid¬ 
iary  Good  Technology  for  Palm  Treos  and 
other  devices.  These  mobile  servers  act 
as  proxy  servers  for  cellular-connected 
mobile  devices,  routing  approved  con¬ 
nections  to  the  corporate  e-mail,  data  and 
applications  servers  as  appropriate.  You 
set  rules  to  set  limits  on  data  access. 

“We  don’t  keep  sensitive  information 
on  the  servers  available  to  the  BES  [Black- 
Berry  server],”  notes  Evans  Wroten,  CIO 
of  InterAct  Public  Safety  Systems,  which 


provides  emergency  data  and  communi¬ 
cations  services. 

Similarly,  Microsoft  Exchange  Server 
can  manage  communications  to  Windows 
Mobile  devices  like  the  T-Mobile  MDA 
and  Motorola  Q,  though  Windows  Mobile 
devices  in  general  are  not  popular  among 
enterprise  users  because  of  overly  complex 
user  interfaces,  Dyer  notes.  (IT  depart¬ 
ments  also  don’t  like  the  Windows  Mobile 
interface  complexity,  or  the  fact  that  huge 
variation  in  interfaces  from  device  to 
device  increases  support  costs,  he  says.) 

Using  a  mobile  server  ensures  that 
only  authorized  devices  can  access  e-mail 
and  corporate  applications.  Mobile  serv¬ 
ers  also  can  tie  into  identity  servers,  such 
as  Microsoft  Active  Directory,  to  share 
one  set  of  network  permissions  between 
the  corporate  network  and  the  connected 
devices.  The  BlackBerry  and  GoodLink 
servers  can  also  enforce  security  poli¬ 
cies,  such  as  password  rules,  and  keep 
antivirus  software  updated  wirelessly. 


Tips  from  a 
Mobile  Master 

EARLY  ADOPTERS  of  mobile  devices 
have  identified  three  components 
for  a  successful  mobile  management 
strategy.  Here’s  the  lowdown  from 
Tastykake  CIO  Brendan  O’Malley: 

1.  Get  ahead  of  your  users. 

Develop  a  management  strategy 
before  user  demand  surges,  cover¬ 
ing  device  standards,  personal  usage 
(and  any  reimbursements  for  it), 
security  and  access  controls,  and  cel¬ 
lular  providers.  O’Malley  advocates 
allowing  reasonable  personal  usage 
of  mobile  devices  without  reimburse¬ 
ment:  If  usage  is  excessive,  that  needs 
to  be  addressed,  but  reimbursement 
is  pretty  tough  to  manage  effectively, 
he  says.  Provide  leading-edge  devices 
so  that  you  minimize  the  chance  of 
powerful  users  forcing  in  "cool”  but 
nonstandard  equipment. 

2.  Reduce  complexity  where 
you  can.  Decide  which  devices  you 
will  buy  or  allow,  then  stick  to  those. 
Respect  the  fact  that  mobile  devices 
and  their  operating  systems  have 
significant  differences  that  matter 
to  different  groups  of  users,  and  be 
prepared  to  support  a  couple  of  plat¬ 
forms.  "If  people  out  in  the  field  think 
a  new  device  is  worthwhile,  we’ll  give 
it  a  shot,”  O’Malley  says. 

3.  Carefully  weigh  costs. 

But  keep  users’  needs  in  mind.  For 
example,  Tastykake  pays  for  traveling 
execs’  BlackBerrys  but  does  not  use 
cellular  connections  in  the  handhelds 
its  distributors  use  on  delivery  routes, 
since  there’s  no  need  to  get  real-time 
delivery  data,  and  the  cost  of  cellular 
service  quickly  gets  expensive  as  you 
add  users. 

-G.G. 


“Very  quickly,  we  had  so  many 
devices  that  it  was  a  nightmare 
for  our  computer  support  team.” 

-Greg  Gatti,  vice  president  of  infrastructure  services  in  IT,  Aflac 
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For  field  forces,  Motorola’s  Symbol  Tech¬ 
nology  subsidiary  offers  the  similar  Mobil¬ 
ity  Services  Platform  server,  to  manage 
connections  of  the  specialized  handhelds 
used  by  warehouse,  transportation  and 
hospital  users:  You  can  use  this  to  track 
handhelds’  battery  life,  keep  firmware 
updated  and  disable  errant  devices. 

At  the  same  time,  IT  can  prevent  users 
from  sidestepping  the  official  system  in 
three  ways.  First,  prevent  or  restrict  access 
to  the  network  over  a  Web,  POP3  or  SMTP 
interface,  so  Internet-enabled  personal 
devices  can’t  get  in.  Second,  lock  down 
company  PCs  so  users  can’t  install  their 
own  software  (such  as  synchronization 
software  for  mobile  devices).  Third,  dis¬ 
able  the  USB  ports  so  users  can’t  plug  in  a 
handheld’s  docking  station.  Desktop  man¬ 
agement  software  from  Altiris,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  IBM,  Microsoft,  Novell  and 
others— which  many  enterprises  already 
use  for  patch  management  and  software 
license  management— lets  you  centrally 
apply  these  lockdown  and  port  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities  across  all  users. 

Support  Costs  (Plenty) 

Handheld  headache  number  two:  Support 
costs  can  get  you.  Handhelds  are  hard  to 
manage  because  they’re  typically  with 
users  who  aren’t  in  the  same  building  as 


“Enterprises  historically  have  not  seen 
much  of  a  need  to  spend  $50  to  manage  a 
device  that  costs  about  the  same  amount 
of  money,”  concedes  Rhett  Glauser,  an 
Altiris  spokesman,  though  he  says  the 
costs  of  data  loss  are  starting  to  change 
that  calculation. 

But  enterprises  have  another  option: 
using  the  same  BlackBerry  or  GoodLink 
mobile  servers  they  already  have  to  man¬ 
age  e-mail,  since  those  servers  can  also 
track  users,  audit  user  activity,  and  man¬ 
age  firmware  and  software  updates.  The 
desktop  management  tools  don’t  offer  the 
server  functions,  so  they  cannot  replace 
the  BlackBerry  or  GoodLink  servers. 

One  related  issue:  The  wider  the  variety 
of  handhelds  you  must  manage,  the  bigger 
the  challenge.  The  mobile  servers  are  typi¬ 
cally  designed  for  one  class  of  handhelds, 
sometimes  two.  Different  types  of  users 
prefer— and  sometimes  really  need— dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  PDAs,  so  it’s  easy  to  have, 
for  example,  executives  standardize  on  the 
BlackBerry  but  salespeople  standardize 
on  the  Treo. 

If  the  BlackBerry  is  one  of  those  plat¬ 
forms,  IT  will  need  to  manage  at  least 
two  mobile  servers  in  parallel,  which 
increases  IT’s  overhead.  (GoodLink 
can  manage  both  Palm  and  Windows 
devices.)  Third-party  management 


Take  on  the  extra  cost  of  supporting  an 
additional  PDA  platform,  rather  than 
force  all  users  to  a  single  device  that 
doesn’t  serve  their  needs  well. 


the  desktop  PC  support  team.  That  means 
handhelds  need  to  be  managed  wirelessly. 
Although  several  desktop  management 
tools  can  manage  software  updates  and 
track  device  ownership  (for  support  and 
cell  service  chargeback,  for  example), 
they’re  often  not  used  for  that  purpose. 
Cost  is  a  big  reason,  notes  David  Wade,  CIO 
of  Citigroup  subsidiary  Primerica.  “You 
don’t  want  to  pay  a  per-user  fee  for  a  client 
license.  That’s  a  rip-off,”  he  says. 


tools  that  can  manage  all  three  types 
of  devices  (Palm,  Windows  Mobile  and 
BlackBerry),  such  as  iAnywhere  Solu¬ 
tions’  Afaria  and  Credant  Technologies’ 
MobileGuardian,  still  need  a  separate 
mobile  server. 

While  CIOs  would  prefer  a  single  man¬ 
agement  platform,  they  say  the  extra  over¬ 
head  is  manageable.  “It’s  not  that  much 
effort  for  IT  to  support  the  two  systems 
for  day-to-day  support,”  says  Bob  Graham, 


40%  of  large 
enterprises 

have  no  policies 
in  place 
to  manage 
mobile  devices. 

SOURCE;  BPM  Forum 


senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at  Farmers 
&  Merchants  Bank. 

Furthermore,  it’s  better  to  take  on  the 
extra  cost  of  supporting  an  additional 
platform  than  to  force  all  users  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  device  that  doesn’t  serve  their  needs 
well,  says  Brendan  O’Malley,  CIO  of  cup¬ 
cake  maker  Tastykake.  “Still,  we  have 
two  device  [platforms],  not  17,”  he  notes. 

Get  Ahead  of  Your  Users 

While  IT  executives  say  you  can’t  allow  a 
free-for-all  of  devices  into  the  enterprise, 
you  can  choose  among  different  strate¬ 
gies  to  manage  the  choice  and  acquisition 
of  the  connected  handhelds. 

At  Liquidation  World,  for  example,  “only 
company-owned  equipment  is  allowed  on 
the  network.  That  gives  us  control,”  says 
IS  Director  Chad  Richardson.  At  Inter- 
Act  Public  Safety,  the  fact  that  IT  man¬ 
ages  e-mail  and  network  access  through 
a  mobile  server  tied  into  a  specific  type  of 
device  gives  the  enterprise  a  simple  way  to 
manage  the  devices  people  use,  says  Wro- 
ten.  End  users  can’t  simply  buy  their  own 
device  and  ignore  IT,  since  devices  have  to 
be  registered  with  the  mobile  server  to  get 
any  network  access.  Farmers  &  Merchants 
Bank,  IndyMac  Bank  and  Tastykake  take 
the  same  approach. 

InterAct  and  Primerica  strictly  control 
some  devices  but  are  flexible  on  others. 
InterAct,  for  example,  relies  heavily  on 
text  messaging  to  communicate  to  its  field 
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and  sales  forces,  so  all  employee-provided 
phones  must  support  text  messaging. 
While  most  employees  choose  to  take  the 
company-paid  cell  phone  (some  even  port 
their  personal  number  to  it),  some  bring 
in  their  own  phone  because  they  belong  to 
family  plans,  notes  CIO  Wroten.  But  when 
it  comes  to  devices  that  can  access  e-mail 
and  other  corporate  data,  Inter  Act  supports 
only  the  BlackBerry  devices  it  provisions. 

Primerica  gives  its  thousands  of  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  a  list  of  approved 
handhelds  they  can  buy,  but  it  provi¬ 
sions  the  BlackBerrys  and  Treos  used  by 
employees,  since  employees  have  access 
to  corporate  data  that  the  contractors  do 
not,  says  Tom  Swift,  the  bank’s  executive 
vice  president  of  field  technology. 

No  matter  how  tightly  the  enterprise 
chooses  to  manage  handheld  provision¬ 
ing,  the  consumer  nature  of  the  devices— 
which  are  typically  sold  through  the 
cellular  carriers— means  that  there  can 
be  multiple  versions  of  devices  to  man¬ 
age.  Fortunately,  the  makers  of  the  two 
most  popular  types  of  connected  hand¬ 
helds— the  BlackBerry  and  the  Treo— 
have  reduced  the  version  churn  in  recent 
years  and  have  kept  the  interface  and 
management  functions  consistent  across 
models,  says  Greg  Nelson,  senior  consul¬ 
tant  in  the  IT  group  at  Russell  Investment 
Group,  a  brokerage  and  financial  services 
provider.  That  wasn’t  the  case  just  a  few 
years  ago. 

A  final  management  concern:  You  must 


More  Advice  on  Mobile  Management 


■  ABCs  OF  MOBILE  SECURITY:  www.cio 
.com/research/mobile_security/abcs_ 
of_mobile_security.html 

■  HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  MOBILE  DATA: 

www.csoonline.com/read/110106/fea_ 

mobile.html 

■  HOWTO  KEEP  PORTABLE  DATA  FROM 
ESCAPING:  www.csoonline.com/read/ 
050106/portab  le_data.htm  I 

■  MOBILE  MAYHEM:  www.cio.com  archive/ 
101506/may  hem.html 
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manage  the  number  of  cellular  providers. 
While  many  companies  can  standardize  on 
one  if  their  usage  is  within  a  region  where 
one  carrier  has  good  coverage,  firms  with 
national  or  international  presence  often 
need  multiple  carriers. 

Giving  a  choice  of  cellular  carriers,  while 
often  necessary  for  coverage  reasons,  can 
lead  to  device  envy:  Carriers  often  get  short¬ 
term  exclusive  distribution  deals  for  new 
devices,  so  users  of  one  carrier  may  not  be 
able  to  get  the  same  sexy  device  their  col¬ 
leagues  using  the  other  carrier  can.  Also, 
devices  typically  can’t  be  replaced  without 
a  penalty  for  two  years,  so  some  users  get 
itchy  when  the  new  devices  arrive. 

“These  are  challenges  for  us,  so  we 
explain  that  it  could  cost  $600  to  termi¬ 
nate  a  plan  so  they  can  upgrade,”  notes 
Greg  Inginio,  the  senior  vice  president  of 
IT  operations  at  IndyMac  Bank. 

Get  in  Front 

Whatever  variation  works  for  your  enter¬ 
prise,  “the  key  is  having  strong  policies  up 
front.  Control  what  they  do,”  says  Farmers 
&  Merchants  Bank’s  Graham.  But  don’t 
forget  the  carrot.  “Encourage  the  use  of 
[company]  smart  phones  and  PDAs,  so 
employees  don’t  carry  their  own,”  he  says. 

At  Tastykake,  O’Malley  makes  a  point 
to  provide  the  leading-edge  connected 
handhelds,  so  users— especially  execu¬ 
tives  with  the  power  to  say  no  to  IT— 
aren’t  tempted  to  get  their  own  devices. 
“We  figure  out  what  people  need  and  give 
it  to  them,”  he  says. 

Encouraging  connected-handheld  use 
does  increase  costs— for  equipment,  cel¬ 
lular  plans  and  device  management— but 
is  well  worth  the  extra  productivity  and 
the  data  security  protection,  Graham  and 
O’Malley  say.  But  not  having  a  mobile 
plan  will  cost  you  more  in  the  long  run. 
As  InterAct’s  Wroten  puts  it,  “This  is  a 
cost  of  doing  business.”  GO! 


Galen  Gruman  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  CIO. 
He  can  be  reached  at  ggruman@zangogroup 
.com.  To  comment  on  this  article,  go  to  the  online 
version  at  www.cio.com/011507. 


Mobile  Server 
Helpers 

The  applications  to 
manage  your  connected 
devices  depend  on  your 
mix  of  handheld  PCs 

BlackBerry  Enterprise  Server: 

Research  in  Motion’s  server  and 
management  software  acts  as  a  proxy 
between  your  e-mail  server  and  Black¬ 
Berrys,  using  the  carrier  networks  to 
wirelessly  manage  the  devices. 

GoodLink:  Good  Technology’s  con¬ 
nected-handheld  service  includes 
the  GoodLink  Server  to  act  as  a  proxy 
to  the  enterprise  e-mail  system, 
the  GoodLink  e-mail  software  that 
resides  at  the  carrier,  and  two  soft¬ 
ware  applications  for  the  GoodLink 
Server  to  manage  the  access  and 
security  settings.  Supported  devices 
include  Palm  OS  and  Windows  Mobile 
devices  (support  for  Symbian  devices 
is  planned). 

Microsoft  Exchange  Server  2003: 

The  standard  Microsoft  e-mail  server 
includes  the  ability  to  manage  con¬ 
nections  to  and  settings  for  Windows 
Mobile  handhelds. 

Afaria:  This  software  from  iAnywhere 
Solutions  provides  central  manage¬ 
ment  of  devices  and  cellular  laptops, 
for  software  updates,  access  control 
and  security  management  of  Black¬ 
Berry,  Palm,  Symbian  and  Windows 
Mobile  devices.  However,  it  does  not 
replace  the  need  for  an  e-mail  proxy 
server  that  works  with  the  devices. 

CMG  Enterprise:  This  software  from 
Credant  Technologies  supports  the 
same  devices  as  iAnywhere’s  Afaria, 
with  similar  management  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  the  same  need  for  a  separate 
e-mail  proxy  server.  -G.G. 
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A  generation  ago,  if  you  could  claim  a  10-year  career 
as  CIO,  you  were  probably  nearing  retirement. 
After  all,  the  position  was  only  really  formalized 
in  the  mid-1980s. 

Today,  however,  an  entire  generation  of  CIOs  exist  who  have 
spent  a  decade  or  more  in  the  role  but  who  are  only  46,  or  41 
or  (gasp!)  35.  Retirement  is  not  on  the  horizon  for  these  execu¬ 
tives,  who  still  have  a  whole  leg  of  their  career  ahead.  So  what 
does  the  future  hold  for  these  IT  leaders?  Some  will  maintain 
their  CIO  title  and  progress  to  larger  and  more  complex  orga¬ 
nizations.  Others  will  move  across  the  enterprise  and  into  the 
business.  A  handful  will  push  the  boundaries  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  CIO. 

As  the  new  year  unfolds,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  never  been  a 
better  time  to  be  a  CIO.  Most  of  you  have  a  seat  at  the  table.  The 
line  between  the  business  and  IT  is  blurring.  New  career  trajec¬ 
tories  are  open  to  you.  But  you  can  capitalize  on  these  opportu¬ 
nities— traditional  or  otherwise— only  if  you  are  strategic  about 
your  career. 

And  that’s  what  we’ll  talk  about  each  month  in  Career 
Strategist,  a  new  column  whose  goal  is  to  help  the  CIO  build  a 
strategic  career  plan.  In  this  column,  we  will  codify  the  career 
trajectories  and  offer  case  studies  of  CIOs  pioneering  these 
roles.  We  will  talk  with  CEOs  and  others  who  influence  who 
gets  hired  and  why.  We  will  offer  advice  for  positioning  your¬ 
self  for  the  future  while  in  your  current  role.  In  short,  we  will 
provide  practical  guidance  for  achieving  your  career  goals. 

I  speak  to  CIOs  every  day  who  confide  that  they  would  like 
their  next  opportunity  to  be  something  “challenging”  with 
a  “growing  company”  where  they  can  provide  “leadership.” 
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Martha  Heller  CAREER  STRATEGIST 


They  have  a  generic  understanding  of  what  they  want  but  no 
plan,  no  strategy,  for  achieving  it.  This  never  fails  to  amaze  me. 
CIOs  work  so  hard  to  be  strategic  in  their  technology  leader¬ 
ship.  Why  not  be  strategic  about  your  career? 

Of  course,  a  strategic  career  plan  is  a  moot  point  if  you’re  not 
cutting  it  in  your  current  job.  So  let’s  set  that  foundation  first  by 
reviewing  the  basics:  What  are  the  top  skills  you  need  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  CIO?  To  find  out,  we  asked  several  CIOs  for  their  thoughts 
and  have  listed  the  results  by  priority. 

Change  management.  Whether  it  is 
business  process  reengineering,  organiza¬ 
tional  restructuring  or  a  new  strategic  direc¬ 
tion,  change  can  wreak  havoc  on  a  company. 

Leading  through  that  change  is  probably  the 
most  critical  skill  a  CIO  can  possess.  Says  Jody  Davids,  CIO  of 
Cardinal  Health,  “This  is  the  skill  my  staff,  my  peers,  and  my 
manager  all  value  in  me  the  most.  And  it  is  the  skill  I’ve  worked 
the  hardest  to  acquire.  Our  company  is  changing  all  the  time,  so 
I  need  to  keep  the  IT  organization  moving  forward.” 

Organizational  leadership.  Leadership  is  about  modeling 
the  way,  creating  a  compelling  strategic  vision,  and  prioritiz¬ 
ing  the  development  of  your  staff.  “Without  developing  a  real 
competency  in  leadership,  you  will  not  be  successful,”  says  Jeff 
Campbell,  CIO  of  BNSF  Railway. 

Relationship  building.  In  every  company,  there  is  opportu¬ 
nity  for  tension  between  IT  and  other  departments.  The  CIO’s 
ability  to  build  a  bridge  between  IT  and  sales,  marketing,  and 
other  lines  of  business  can  make  or  break  an  IT  strategy.  “You 
can  only  build  real  relationships  on  credibility,”  says  Davids. 
“Credibility  comes  from  the  consistent  ability  to  deliver  on 
your  promises.” 

Knowledge  of  the  business.  While  the  business  may 
“own”  its  individual  processes,  it  is  the  CIO’s  responsibility 
to  understand  the  business  and  how  its  processes  integrate 
across  the  enterprise  and  how  employees  engage  in  them. 

An  effective  technol- 
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ogy  strategy  cannot 
exist  without  business 
process  expertise.  “As 
CIOs,  we  are  in  a  unique 
position  to  understand 
the  operations  of  a  com¬ 
pany,”  says  Rebecca 
Rhoads,  VP  and  CIO  of  Raytheon.  “Our  responsibility  is  to 
pop  the  hood  of  the  car,  understand  how  the  engine  is  designed 
and  fine-tune  it.” 

Running  IT  like  a  business.  According  to  Accenture  CIO 
Frank  Modruson,  this  is  more  than  sitting  in  on  business  strat¬ 
egy  meetings  and  learning  to  speak  in  business  terms.  “We  are 
a  service  provider  and  need  to  act  like  one.  If  you  do  things  like 
presenting  IT  as  a  menu  of  products  and  services  from  which 
the  business  heads  choose  their  service  and  pricing,  you  will 


create  a  real  partnership  with  your  business  peers.” 

Financial  acumen.  It  all  starts  and  ends  with  financials. 
“You  need  to  understand  the  revenue  stream  of  the  company 
and  where  IT  fits  into  it,”  says  Modruson.  “Every  IT  invest¬ 
ment  should  have  an  ROI.” 

Accountability.  Delivering  on  your  promises  and  owning 
up  when  you  cannot  is  key  to  establishing  the  credibility  to 
succeed  as  CIO.  “I’ve  seen  time  and  again  where  IT  projects 


CIOs  work  so  hard  to  be  strategic  in 
their  technology  leadership.  Why  not 
be  strategic  about  your  own  career? 


are  late  and  CIOs  neither  accept  nor  enforce  accountability,” 
says  Campbell.  “If  you  do  not  have  the  courage  to  hold  your 
people  accountable  and  deal  out  the  consequences,  you  will 
not  be  successful.” 

Risk  management.  Every  new  technology  investment 
brings  an  element  of  risk— in  security,  availability  and 
change— to  an  organization.  Yet  companies  that  avoid  risk 
entirely  may  miss  out  on  critical  technology  innovation.  “I 
used  to  think  that  we  needed  to  be  better  systems  engineers 
so  that  we  could  prevent  any  possibility  of  risk,”  says  Rhoads. 
“But  with  today’s  pace  of  innovation,  we  need  to  focus  just 
as  intensely  on  responsiveness  and  adaptability.  It’s  not  just 
working  to  prevent  risk,  it’s  learning  to  deal  with  it.” 

Learning.  Technology  and  its  application  to  business  are  in 
constant  flux.  A  CIO  needs  to  learn  from  each  new  experience 
and  embed  that  learning  into  the  IT  group.  “Today’s  iterative 
nature  of  cutting  in  new  technologies  and  layering  innovation 
on  top  of  innovation  necessitates  that  we  build  an  organization 
that  is  constantly  learning,”  says  Rhoads.  “If  we  are  not  always 
learning  from  our  successes  and  mistakes,  we  cannot  exploit 
new  technologies  in  the  best  interest  of  our  companies.” 

Core  knowledge  of  IT.  For  Campbell,  “This  is  the  price  of 
admission.  CIOs  who  grew  up  in  technology  have  already  mas¬ 
tered  this  skill,  but  new  CIOs— 40  percent  of  whom  now  come 
from  the  business— need  to  surround  themselves  with  people 
who  have  that  deep  domain  knowledge.  They  need  to  learn  the 
core  technology  issues  and  not  fall  for  smoke  screens.” 

If  you  can  place  a  check  mark  next  to  each  item,  you’re 
ready  for  a  new  career  opportunity.  But  before  taking  that 
next  step,  says  Raytheon’s  Rhoads,  “stay  in  a  CIO  role  long 
enough  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  acquire  all  of  the  experience  and  learning  that  the 
role  has  to  offer.  You  are  going  to  rely  on  it 
again  someday.”  013 


Martha  Heller  is  managing  director  of  the  IT  Leadership 
Practice  at  ZRG,  an  executive  recruiting  firm  based  in 
Boston.  Reach  her  at  mheller@zrgroup.com. 
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Most  mergers  and  acquisitions  fail  to 
deliver  the  expected  business  value. 
But  Coty’s  acquisition  of  Unilever’s 
cosmetics  and  fragrance  subsidiary 
has  been  a  success.  The  secret  formula 
was  a  new  approach  to  integration. 
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speed  and  simplify  supply 
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::  Why  small  integration  teams 
are  better  than  big  ones 
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On  Dec.  14  and  15, 2005,  Coty,  one  of  the 

world’s  largest  cosmetic  and  fragrance  makers,  held 
an  all-hands-on-deck  executive  meeting  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Five  months 
earlier,  Coty  had  acquired  Unilever  Cosmetics  Interna¬ 
tional  (UCI),  a  subsidiary  of  the  eponymous  conglom¬ 
erate,  and  Coty’s  IT  team  was  just  finishing  moving 

UCI  employees  off  Unilever’s  infrastructure  and  onto  Coty’s.  This  was 
tedious  work,  such  as  switching  people  from  Outlook  to  Lotus  Notes, 
the  sort  of  project  Coty  CIO  David  Berry  calls  “brainless.”  Now,  Coty’s 
IT  department  was  itching  for  a  challenge. 

But  not  the  one  Berry  was  handed  at  the  meeting. 

UCI’s  order  entry,  processing,  financial,  warehouse  and  shipping 
systems  were  still  different  from  Coty’s.  The  newly  merged  entity 
was  like  a  corporate  Noah’s  Ark,  carrying  two  sales  forces,  two  mar¬ 
keting  departments,  two  financial  teams  and  so  on,  preventing  Coty 
from  gaining  the  efficiencies  it  had  counted  on  when  it  laid  out  $800 
million  for  UCI.  At  the  New  York  meeting,  Coty  CFO  Michael  Fishoff 
told  Berry  that  he  had  to  have  the  companies  integrated  by  the  end  of 
Coty’s  fiscal  year,  June  30, 2006. 

In  other  words,  he  was  giving  Berry  six  months. 

“Integration  means  the  supply  chain,”  says  Berry,  an  American 
based  in  Haarlem,  the  Netherlands.  And  the  supply  chain  was  a  mess; 
it  spanned  10  countries,  employed  four  ERP  systems  that  fed  three 
warehouse  systems  running  five  major  distribution  facilities  on  two 
continents.  And  now  Berry  had  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get  all  those 
systems  to  communicate  with  one  another.  And  do  it  in  180  days. 

On  his  flight  home,  Berry  had  a  couple  of  drinks  and  thought,  “How 
are  we  going  to  pull  this  off?”  By  the  time  he  got  off  the  plane,  he  was, 
in  his  words,  “a  nervous  wreck.” 
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A  Mania  for  Mergers 

Mergers  and  acquisitions  follow  the  stock  market.  M&As  peaked 
in  2000,  with  $3.4  trillion  spent  on  almost  39,000  deals,  and 
dropped  considerably  when  the  market  crashed.  But  over  the  past 
few  years,  as  the  market  has  rebounded,  the  number  and  value  of 
M&As  have  crept  back  up.  In  2004  companies  spent  $1.9  trillion 
on  M&As;  a  year  later,  it  was  $2.7  trillion.  Through  November 
2006,  companies  spent  $3.3  trillion  on  almost  33,000  M&As,  a 
rate  that  puts  2006  on  pace  to  be  the  largest  year  ever  for  M&As. 

Dan  Dalton,  a  professor  at  Indiana  University’s  Kelley  School  of 
Business,  says  that  companies  have  gone  on  an  acquisition  binge 
because  record  profits  and  soaring  stock  prices  have  left  them  more 
liquid  than  at  any  time  in  the  recent  past,  and  there  are  only  three 


i  4 You  don’t 
want  to  be  one 
of  those  guys 
whose  merger 
didn’t  work 
because  it  took 
too  long.” 

-Coty  CIO  David  Berry 


things  they  can  do  with  the  cash:  save  it  (an  option  that  executives 
favor  but  investors  frown  on);  pay  it  out  to  shareholders  in  the 
form  of  dividends  (which  investors  like  but  executives  don’t);  or 
use  it  to  grow  the  business  by  acquiring  another  company  (which, 
if  it  works,  makes  both  executives  and  investors  happy). 

Unfortunately,  M&As  usually  don’t  work. 

Anywhere  from  65  percent  to  80  percent  of  M&As  never  deliver 
a  real  return  on  investment,  according  to  Stephen  Kaufman,  a 
senior  lecturer  at  Harvard  Business  School.  “They  end  up  destroy¬ 
ing  shareholder  value  rather  than  enhancing  it,”  he  says. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  M&As  fail.  First,  to  acquire 
a  company,  one  has  to  pay  more  than  it’s  worth— “10  to  15  percent 
above  market  value,”  says  Dalton,  who  says  the  extra  cost  covers  the 
premium  necessary  to  convince  a  company  to 
sell  as  well  as  the  debt  the  buyer  assumes  to 
fund  the  acquisition.  The  result  is  that  acquir¬ 
ers  invariably  start  off  in  the  hole. 

The  second  problem  is  that  while  acquisi¬ 
tions  are  almost  always  made  with  a  clear  goal 
in  mind— for  instance,  expanding  one’s  pres¬ 
ence  in  a  market  or  entering  a  new  one— inte¬ 
grating  the  two  companies  can  take  so  long 
that  it  throws  off  the  calculations  that  were 
used  to  determine  whether  the  deal  was  a  good 
idea  in  the  first  place.  “Indecision  is  the  worst 
and  most  corrosive  chemical  in  a  merger,”  says 
Kaufman.  Each  minute  spent  trying  to  decide 
the  best  way  to  integrate  is  a  minute  spent  pay¬ 
ing  for  things  that  are  not  generating  value. 
That’s  why,  Kaufman  says,  “It’s  better  to  be 
100  percent  fast  and  70  percent  right,  than  70 
percent  fast  and  100  percent  right.” 


What  Coty  Bought  and  Why 

Coty  was  growing  rapidly— its  revenue 
jumped  from  $1.9  billion  in  2004  to  $2.1 
billion  in  2005— thanks  in  large  part  to  a 
strategy  that  emphasized  celebrity-branded 
perfumes.  Coty’s  roster  is  headed  by  big 
names  like  Jennifer  Lopez  and  Celine  Dion, 
soccer  star  David  Beckham,  country  singer 
Shania  Twain  and  tween  icons  Mary-Kate 
and  Ashley  Olsen.  UCI,  meanwhile,  owned 
one  of  the  fashion  industry’s  biggest  names, 
Calvin  Klein,  as  well  as  other  top  brands.  But 
cosmetics  is  a  noncore  business  for  Unilever. 
And  so,  in  July  2005,  Coty  finalized  the  deal, 
paying  Unilever  $800  million  for  the  $600 
million  subsidiary,  and  agreeing  to  future 
payments  (contingent  on  profit  goals)  that 
could  be  worth  an  additional  $100  million. 

For  Coty,  the  deal  represented  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  become  a  larger  player  in  the  prestige 
fragrance  market  of  high-end  perfumes  like 
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Calvin  Klein  and  other  top  UCI  brands  Vera  Wang  and  Chloe. 
Coty  also  believed  it  could  reap  economies  of  scale  from  having 
just  one  sales  force,  marketing  group  and  so  forth  selling  and 
managing  two  sets  of  products.  And  it  hoped  to  retain  the  best 
people  from  both  organizations.  But  if  the  integration  wasn’t  done 
quickly  enough,  not  only  would  Coty  not  gain  those  economies  of 
scale,  it  could  scare  away  its  best  people. 

“People  like  to  have  a  clear  vision  of  the  future,”  says  Michele 
Scannavini,  president  of  Coty  Prestige,  who  works  out  of  Coty’s 
Paris  office.  “When  [a  merger]  takes  too  long,  anxiety  grows  and 
you  risk  losing  the  key  talent  in  the  organization.” 

Coty  faced  the  same  risk  with  its  customers  too.  “The  retail 
trade  wants  to  know  how  you’re  going  to  go  to  market,”  says  Coty 
CFO  Fishoff.  “Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we’re  one  big  company.  But 
we’re  not  doing  business  as  one  company.  We  still  have  two  sales¬ 
people,  and  you  have  to  get  two  different  shipments.”  Until  it  con¬ 
solidated  its  two  lines,  Coty  risked  losing  the  raison  d’etre  for  the 
acquisition  and  risked  alienating  its  customer  base. 

And  that’s  not  what  it  shelled  out  almost  a  billion  dollars  for. 

“Good  Enough”  Integration 

Upon  returning  to  Haarlem,  Berry  and  his  team  began  developing 
their  strategy  for  making  sure  Coty  didn’t  fritter  away  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  sought  in  the  UCI  acquisition.  The  June  30  deadline  made 
speed  paramount.  Berry  would  focus  on  the  processes  that  had 
to  be  completed  to  merge  the  two  workforces. 

Everything  else,  from  daily  sales  tracking  to 
real-time  order  monitoring,  could  wait. 

Traditional  systems  integration  is  an  all- 
or-nothing  proposition:  You  teach  one  system 
to  speak  another’s  language.  If  it  can’t  learn,  it 
flunks.  That’s  why  these  projects  can  drag  on  for 
years.  But  Berry  needed  a  different  philosophy 
and  a  new  methodology.  And  he  knew  what  it 
would  be.  In  September  2005,  Coty  had  signed 
a  deal  with  iWay,  a  middleware  vendor,  to  facili¬ 
tate  developing  a  service-oriented  architecture 
(SOA).  The  SOA  was  intended  to  help  Coty  man¬ 
age  a  $500  million  procurement  outsourcing 
deal  it  had  just  signed  with  IBM.  But  in  Novem¬ 
ber  Berry  had  gone  to  a  Gartner  conference  in 
Cannes,  France,  that  focused  on  using  SOA  to 
integrate  disparate  systems  faster  than  tradi¬ 
tional  integration  projects  were  able  to  do. 

Rather  than  teaching  each  system  all  the 
other  systems’  languages,  the  SOA  could  act  as  a 
universal  translator.  (An  order  in  SAP  would  be 
rendered  as  a  service,  which  could  be  recognized 
by,  say,  J.D.  Edwards,  without  having  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  two  languages.)  The  only  thing  the  Coty 
team  would  have  to  teach  the  software  would  be 
the  business  processes.  For  example,  what  that 
order  looked  like  and  where  it  should  be  routed 
and  under  what  circumstances.  If  they  could  do 


that  right,  Berry  and  his  team  might  make  the  June  30  deadline. 

“You  don’t  want  to  be  one  of  those  guys  whose  merger  didn’t 
work  because  it  took  too  long,”  says  Berry.  “So  I  bet  the  farm  that 
this  was  going  to  get  the  job  done.” 

What’s  Critical,  What’s  Not 

The  flip  pad  on  the  easel  in  the  corner  of  Berry’s  Haarlem  office  is 
down  to  its  last  sheet  of  paper.  On  that  sheet  is  a  diagram  explain¬ 
ing  how  SOA  works— red  ink  for  the  systems,  green  for  the  data 
flows,  black  for  the  names  of  the  systems.  And  since  explaining 
how  SOA  works  and  getting  his  staff  to  understand  this  new  way 
of  thinking  (services,  not  applications)  is  one  of  Berry’s  hardest 
jobs,  he  hasn’t  let  anyone  touch  the  pad  in  more  than  a  year. 

Berry  didn’t  realize  what  he  was  getting  himself  into  until  a  two- 
day  meeting  that  took  place  Jan.  11-12, 2006,  in  a  conference  room  at 
the  Zoete  Inval  Hotel  directly  across  the  street  from  Coty’s  Haarlem 
office.  Twenty-five  key  process  owners,  from  functions  including 
finance,  customer  service,  distribution  and  IT,  were  going  to  create 
the  integration  plan.  It  was  the  first  time  that  many  of  them  had 
ever  met. 

“We  are  not  a  technology  company,”  Berry  told  the  audience. 
“We  can’t  be  writing  code.” 

The  point  of  an  SOA,  he  continued,  is  to  map  the  tasks  that 
applications  perform  to  the  processes  that  a  company  follows  in 
the  course  of  doing  business.  At  the  technology  level,  these  tasks— 

buying  Spree 


Eight  of  the  10  largest  acquisitions* 
ever  were  made  in  2006 

ACQUISITION 

VALUE 

PURCHASED  BY 

HCA 

$21.2  billion 

Bain  Capital,  Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  and 
Merrill  Lynch  Global  Private  Equity 

Clear  Channel  Communications  $18.7  billion 

Thomas  H.  Lee  Partners  and  Bain  Capital 
Partners 

Equity  Office  Properties  Trust 

$17.9  billion 

The  Blackstone  Group 

Freescale  Semiconductor 

$17.7  billion 

Firestone  Holdings 

Harrah’s  Entertainment 

$17.2  billion 

Apollo  Management  and  Texas 

Pacific  Group 

Kinder  Morgan 

$14.6  billion 

Goldman  Sachs  and  AIG  and  other  partners 

Univision  Communications 

$12.1  billion 

Saban  Capital  Group,  Madison  Dearborn 
Partners,  Providence  Equity  Partners,  Texas 
Pacific  Group  and  Thomas  H.  Lee  Partners 

Albertsons 

$10.9  billion 

Supervalu  and  CVS 

SOURCE:  Thompson  Financial 

*  The  largest  acquisition  ever  was  Kohlberg  Kravis  Roberts  &  Co.'s  1998  $25.1  billion  purchase  of  RJR  Nabisco. 
Filling  out  the  top  10  is  Chevron's  1984  $13.4  billion  purchase  of  Gulf  Oil. 
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for  instance,  shipping  an  order— are  translated 
from  the  proprietary  language  of  the  system  that 
performs  them  into  services  written  with  XML- 
based  standards.  At  the  business  process  level, 
these  services  can  be  moved  around  and  used 
over  and  over  again  to  build  new  applications 
without  ever  having  to  write  new  code. 

Berry  told  his  audience  that  the  purpose  of 
the  first  day  was  to  understand  the  processes 
that  everyone  used.  Each  of  the  representatives 
took  turns  talking  about  how  they  did  their  jobs 
and  how  they  used  their  systems.  What  emerged 
was  a  picture  of  how  the  company  worked. 

The  new  company  had  five  distribution  centers. 

The  two  inherited  from  UCI— in  Lille,  France,  and 
Mount  Olive,  N.J.— ran  on  the  J.D.  Edwards  plat¬ 
form.  One  Coty  center  in  Germany  ran  LM6,  the 
other,  Ratioplan.  The  North  Carolina  center  ran 
Oracle/COPs.  They  were  all,  says  Berry,  “old  and 
tired.”  Furthermore,  each  country  had  unique 
processes  (and  in  some  cases,  technologies)  that 
had  to  be  accounted  for. 

Italy,  for  instance,  is  already  using  the  SAP 
system  on  which  Coty  will  eventually  standard¬ 
ize.  The  largest  customers  there  usually  place 
orders  at  the  individual  store  level  and  expect 
products  to  be  delivered  directly  to  those  stores. 

But  England  uses  a  legacy  ERP  system  from 
JBA,  and  Coty’s  largest  customer  there,  the  Boots 
pharmacy  chain,  places  orders  by  EDI  and  has 
them  delivered  to  central  warehouses. 

There  were  smaller  differences  that  the  inte¬ 
gration  project  would  have  to  accommodate  as 
well,  such  as  label  reformatting.  The  SOA  proj¬ 
ect  would  have  to  identify  all  of  these  and  turn  them  into  univer¬ 
sally  readable  services. 

The  day  ended  with  a  formal  dinner  and  resumed  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  focusing  on  how  Coty  was  going  to  make  all  this  happen. 
“We  didn’t  have  to  build  the  Taj  Mahal;  we  just  needed  a  roof,” 
says  Gary  Gallant,  Coty’s  vice  president  of  information  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  Americas,  who  came  along  in  the  UCI  acquisition. 
“For  example,  we  could  have  said  anytime  someone  creates  an 
SKU  we  need  to  replicate  that  in  every  system,  but  then  we  never 
would  have  made  our  go-live  date.”  Instead,  Coty  limited  its  focus 
to  anything  that  touched  the  customer:  sending  an  order  to  the 
warehouse,  ship  notification,  billing  and  so  forth— what  Gallant 
calls  “the  bare  necessities  of  order  management.” 

This  focus  on  customer-facing  processes  came  at  the  expense 
of  internal  ones.  For  instance,  Coty’s  business  leaders  were  used 
to  receiving  a  daily  report  tracking  sales  and  inventory  levels.  But 
Berry  decided  that  integrating  that  report  with  the  new  UCI  prod¬ 
ucts  would  have  to  wait  until  after  June  30.  This  was  not  a  popular 
decision  with  the  business  leaders,  but  the  daily  reports,  as  nice  as 
they  were,  did  not  directly  affect  customers. 
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In  order  to  minimize  the  confusion,  Berry  decided  to  create 
small  SOA  project  teams:  one  project  manager,  four  IT  directors 
and  an  iWay  consultant  in  Europe,  and  an  even  smaller  team  in 
the  United  States.  The  countries  that  already  had  the  SAP  system 
in  place  would  be  integrated  by  Accenture,  Coty’s  partner  on  the 
SAP  project.  Berry  says  that  creating  small  teams  was  one  of  the 
best  decisions  he  made. 

“Too  many  brains  can  work  against  you,”  he  says.  “We  didn’t 
have  the  time  to  listen  to  every  alternative.”  Smaller  teams  didn’t 
require  costly  overhead  like  dedicated  office  space,  and,  most 
important,  eliminated  chains  of  command  that  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  Berry  from  getting  timely  and  candid  feedback  on  whether 
“we  were  on  the  right  or  the  wrong  track.” 

Integration  Ho! 

The  next  five  months  were  intense  for  the  project  teams  and  Coty’s 
IT  executives.  Phone  calls  to  the  United  States  at  3:00  a.m.  became 
routine,  according  to  Gallant. 

The  Coty  team  spent  the  first  few  weeks  mapping  processes 
and  determining  what  in  fact  touched  the  customer  and  therefore 
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4  4  We  didn’t  have  to 
build  the  Taj  Mahal; 
we  just  needed  a  roof.” 

-Gary  Gallant,  Coty  VP  of  information  management 
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A  people-ready  business  runs  on  Microsoft  software. 

How  to  free  IT  to  be  the  killer  advantage  it  was  meant  to  be?  Give  your  people  software  that  automates  routine 
IT  tasks:  networking,  data  recovery,  and  device,  server,  and  security  management.  Software  like  Microsoft" 
Windows  Server"  2003  R2,  the  Microsoft  Forefront™  line  of  security  products  for  business,  and  the  System  Center 
family  of  IT  management  solutions.  You'll  give  IT  people  time  to  think  big.  And  they’ll  use  it  to  put  you  on  the 
cutting  edge.  Microsoft.  Software  for  the  people-ready  business.SM  microsoft.com/peopleready 
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needed  to  be  included  in  the  integration. 

Actually  integrating  the  processes  was  the 
easy  part;  one  of  the  team  members  would 
take  a  process— for  example,  an  order  noti¬ 
fication  from  a  salesperson— and  describe 
what  each  field  should  be,  if  the  date  needed 
to  be  flipped  from  European  to  American 
formatting,  which  distribution  center  an 
order  needed  to  be  routed  to  and  so  on. 

Because  the  applications  were  being  con¬ 
verted  into  services,  the  Coty  team  could 
set  these  up  with  a  drag-and-drop  tool  and 
didn’t  have  to  do  any  coding. 

Accordingly,  the  team  spent  most  of  its 
time  testing.  In  many  cases  testing  was 
done  the  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  pre¬ 
ceding  a  Monday  go-live  date. 

One  particular  test  stands  out  in  Berry’s 
memory.  It  was  the  end  of  March  and  Coty 
was  planning  to  go  live  with  the  SOA  in 
Spain,  France  and  Italy  on  April  1.  Berry 
watched  as  the  system  processed  several 
hundred  orders.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  he 
called  a  distribution  center  in  Germany  to 
see  how  things  had  gone,  and  the  manager 
there  basically  said,  “What  orders?” 

It  turned  out  that  the  system  could  not 
figure  out  what  to  do  with  the  orders  so  it 

parked  them  rather  than  releasing  them  or  kicking  them  back.  The 
project  team  created  a  new  process  rule:  Orders  that  can’t  be  deliv¬ 
ered  should  be  bounced  back  to  the  sender. 

The  Coty  team  found  other  problems,  both  large  and  small,  and 
fixed  them  as  it  went  along.  The  company  went  live  with  its  U.S. 
distribution  facilities  in  April,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  in 
May,  and  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland  in  July,  just  after  the 
fiscal  year-end  deadline. 

The  Sweet  Smell  of  Success 

Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  added  revenue  from  the  former  UCI 
products,  Coty  recorded  a  record  $3  billion  in  earnings  in  2006. 
Meanwhile,  the  IT  department’s  work  allowed  Coty  to  combine 
sales  and  marketing  forces  as  planned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2007  fiscal  year  in  July. 

But  while  the  speed  work  was  finished  for  the  IT  group,  its  job 

was  far  from  over.  It  now 
had  to  go  back  and  work 
out  all  the  details  it  had 
neglected  during  the  inte¬ 
gration,  such  as  those  daily 
reports  the  business  lead¬ 
ers  wanted  (they  now  have 
a  Web-based  tool  that  can  give  them  any  data  they  want)  and  real¬ 
time  monitoring  of  transactions  (Coty  now  knows  the  moment  there’s 
a  problem  with  its  systems). 


m&a 


sense 


Five  things  IT  leaders  need  to  think  about 
when  contemplating  the  work  required  to 
merge  two  enterprises 

“MERGERS  AND  ACQUISITIONS  are  always  trickier  than  anyone  ever  thinks  they 
are,"  says  Dan  Dalton,  a  professor  at  Indiana  University's  Kelley  School  of  Business. 
With  this  in  mind,  Dalton  offers  five  things  to  remember  when  embarking  on  an  M&A: 


A  Formula  for  Integration 


Coty  chose  a  strategy  that  hinged  on 
service-oriented  architecture.  To  brush 
up  on  SOA,  visit  our  tutorial  on  the 
ABCs  of  SOA  at  www.cio.com/abcs. 

cio.com 


You'll  need  to  figure  out  how  you’re  going  to  recover  the  premium  you  will  have 

paid  in  order  to  acquire  the  company  in  the  first  place. 

Don’t  overestimate  the  economic  synergies  (economies  of  scale,  merged  work¬ 
forces  [see  number  3  below],  aggregated  resources)  you  expect  to  reap. 

Don’t  underestimate  the  number  of  good  people  you  will  lose.  Even  if  the  merger 

involves  two  stellar  CIOs,  there  will  be  only  one  CIO  job. 

There  will  be  hundreds  of  new  processes  and  procedures,  and  every  single  one  of 

them  is  certain  to  upset  someone. 

Your  customers  and  suppliers  will  want  to  know  what  the  M&A  means  for  them. 

And  they  will  almost  certainly  be  reevaluating  their  relationship  with  you.  Be  honest 
and  open  and  communicative  with  everyone  involved.  -B.W. 


There  was  also  time  to  reflect  on  the  project.  If  there’s  one  thing 
Berry  could  do  over,  he  says,  it  would  be  to  take  the  design  of  the 
end-state  architecture  more  seriously.  Given  the  manic  pace  of  the 
project,  he  didn’t  think  that  he  had  time  to  stop  and  come  up  with 
one;  instead  he  figured  the  end  state  would  evolve  naturally  over  the 
course  of  the  project.  Finally,  in  May  2006,  he  gave  in  to  pressure 
from  the  iWay  consultants  to  articulate  an  overall  systems  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  relatively  easy  process,  taking  only  a 
couple  of  days  to  produce  a  working  blueprint.  This  allowed  him  to 
get  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  pieces  of  technology  he  would  need  to 
replace  and  when.  “Get  it  nailed  down  early,”  he  recommends. 

Coty  is  still  working  on  its  global  SAP  system.  Over  the  next 
couple  of  years,  it  will  deploy  financial,  business  planning  and 
some  manufacturing  modules  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
And  wherever  it  needs  to  touch  another  system,  the  integration 
will  be  done  with  SOA. 

As  for  the  SOA  itself,  using  it  as  an  integration  tool  is  only  the 
beginning.  Ultimately,  Coty  intends  to  use  it  for  business  intelli¬ 
gence  and  to  facilitate  its  move  to  being  a  real-time  company. 

But  first  things  first.  “[The  integration  of  the  two  companies] 
may  not  be  the  most  perfect  or  efficient,  but  orders  are  coming  in 
and  going  out,”  Berry  says. 

Now,  he  says,  “We’re  doing  a  lot  of  fine-tuning.”  QQ 

Senior  Writer  Ben  Worthen  can  be  reached  at  bworthen@cio.com.  To  com¬ 
ment  on  this  article,  go  to  the  online  version  at  www.cio.com/011507. 
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On  his  way  to  work, 
Brian  started  to  think 
about  how  changing 
applications  could 
dramatically  speed 
up  product  design. 


Right  after  that,  a 
server  overheated 
and  he  spent  the  day 
shopping  for  fans. 


Set  IT  free 


Introducing  the  HP  BladeSystem  c-Class,  powered  by  the  Dual-Core  Intel®  Xeon®  Processor.  Give  your  IT  department  the  freedom 
to  spend  less  time  on  day-to-day  operations  so  they  can  focus  more  time  on  pursuing  innovations  for  the  company.  The  new  HP 
BladeSystem  comes  equipped  with  features  like  Thermal  Logic  Technology,  which  manages  power  and  cooling  without  sacrificing 
performance,  so  your  company  can  deliver  power  savings  of  up  to  40  percent  or  more  versus  rack-mount  servers1.  And  money  saved 
is  money  that  can  be  reinvested  into  more  innovations  for  your  company.  Just  imagine  the  possibilities  when  you  set  IT  free. 


al-Core  is  a  new  technology  designed  to  improve  performance  of  multithreaded  software  products  and  hardware-aware  multitasking  operating  systems  and  may  require  appropriate  operating  system  software  for  full  benefit;  check  with 
|  hware  provider  to  determine  suitability;  not  all  customers  or  software  applications  will  necessarily  benefit  from  use  of  this  technology.  Intel’s  numbering  is  not  a  measurement  of  higher  performance,  i .  Based  on  internal  HP  testing  of  similarly 
nfigured  rack  and  blade  servers  running  identical  tests.  Intel,  the  Intel  Logo,  Xeon  and  Xeon  Inside  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  or  its  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  The  information 
|  ntained  herein  is  subject  to  change  without  notice.  ©  2006  Hewlett-Packard  Development  Company,  L.P. 


Mid-Market  |  Business  Intelligence 


Business  intelligence 
isn’t  just  for  the 
big  guys  anymore. 
As  applications  grow 
cheaper  and  easier 
to  run,  more  small-  and 
mid-market  CIOs  are 
using  Bl  to  drive 
innovation  and  create 
competitive  advantage. 

BY  ALLAN  HOLMES 


Chris  Boebel,  the  director  of  information  technology 
at  Delta  Sonic  Car  Wash  Systems,  had  a  big  sales  job  on  his  hands. 

Delta  Sonic  executives  knew  they  could  run  the  chain  of  car  wash 
and  convenience  stores  more  efficiently.  They  also  wanted  to  boost 
sales.  But  they  had  few  tools  with  which  to  pinpoint  their  best-selling 
products,  most-popular  car  washes,  top  marketing  promotions  and 
the  impact  of  those  promotions  on  sales  in  other  parts  of  the  business. 
For  Delta  Sonic  to  keep  growing,  such  insight  into  the  business  and 
its  customers  was  critical. 

Boebel  believed  that  a  business  intelligence  (BI)  application  could 
help  unlock  future  growth  for  the  Buffalo-based  company.  A  BI  system 
could  feed  data  on  product  sales  and 
customer  response  to  discounts  back  to 
the  finance  and  marketing  departments 
so  that  executives  could  zero  in  on  what 
worked  and  what  didn’t. 

But  Boebel  (pronounced  BAY’-bill) 
knew  winning  approval  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  BI  application  would  require 
a  deft  negotiating  touch.  Some  business 

unit  managers  were  likely  to  view  BI  as  too  expensive  and  elaborate  a 
solution  for  a  midsize  company.  Many  Delta  Sonic  executives  were  wed¬ 
ded  to  decades-old,  mostly  paper-based  reporting  systems  and  would 


Reader  ROI 

::  What  to  consider  before 
investing  in  BI 

::  Tips  for  getting  business 
buy-in 

::  Why  good  data  can  make 
or  break  a  BI  application 
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Leaders  Wanted/CIO  Challenge  Series 


Challenge  #3: 

Make  great  decisions  contagious. 


Solution: 

Hyperion — your  management  system  for  the  global  enterprise. 

Can  technology  continually  guide  people  toward  great  decisions?  Visionary 
CIOs  are  proving  it  can  with  Hyperion®  System™  9  BI+™  Unlike  conventional 
business  intelligence,  Hyperion  integrates  the  world’s  leading  financial 
applications  with  a  powerful  analytic  engine,  driven  by  rules  defined  by  end 
users.  And  only  Hyperion  Bl  +  also  allows  users  to  build  powerful,  interactive 
dashboards  in  minutes.  So  they  can  analyze  and  visualize  data  in  new  ways. 
And  discover  deeper  insights  that  drive  great  decisions. 


FREE  ARTICLE  FROM  HARVARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW 
How  do  other  IT  leaders  create  a  culture  of  great  decision 
making?  Read  “Who  has  the  D?  How  Clear  Decision  Roles 
Enhance  Organizational  Performance”  from  the  Harvard 
Business  Review.  Go  to  www.hyperion.com/go/decisions 

#  Hyperion” 

The  future  in  sight 


©  2007  Hyperion  Solutions  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  "Hyperion, "the  Hyperion  logo,  and  Hyperion's  product  names  are  trademarks  of  Hyperion.  References  to  other  companies  and  their 
products  use  trademarks  owned  by  the  respective  companies  and  are  for  reference  purpose  only. 


Mid-Market 


Business  Intelligence 


Some  mid-market  CIOs  have  turned  to  Bl  as  part  ofa 
strategy  to  grow  and  better  compete  as  their  companies  bump 

up  against  bigger  and  better  financed  operations. 


need  to  buy  in  to  the  promise  of  the  new 
technology.  Boebel  would  also  have  to  over¬ 
come  the  sentiment  that  BI  was  only  for  the 
big  boys— megacorporations  with  nation¬ 
wide  or  global  operations  that  manage  tera- 
or  petabytes’  worth  of  information. 

But  after  months  of  attending  BI  con¬ 
ferences,  talking  with  numerous  vendors 
and  creating  a  presentation  that  showed 
how  a  simple  BI  Web  tool  could  help  the 
car  washes  to  staff  more  efficiently,  Boe¬ 
bel  was  ready.  His  careful  research  and 
early  test  results  helped  him  line  up  sup¬ 
port  with  the  CFO,  operations  manager 
and  some  key  business  unit  leaders  to 
argue  for  a  bigger  investment  in  BI.  In 
2004,  he  got  an  OK  from  Delta  Sonic’s 
family  owners  to  invest  $250,000  in 
Cognos’  8  BI  application;  this  was  a  large 
investment  for  a  company  with  annual 
revenue  of  $200  million,  as  reported 
by  Hoovers.  In  the  spring  of  2006,  after 
deploying  some  simple  analysis  of  conve¬ 
nience  store  sales— showing  which  pro¬ 
motions  were  increasing  beer  sales  and 
why,  and  which  brands  of  cigarettes  were 
the  biggest  sellers— Boebel  and  his  team 
expanded  the  system  to  other  business 
units  such  as  the  car  wash  and  oil  change 
business.  The  information  gleaned  from 
the  convenience  stores  and  car  washes—  j 
based  on  knowing  which  promotions 
work  best  and  generate  sales  of  other 
products  and  services  plus  the  ability  to 
better  track  cashier  statistics  to  prevent 
losses— have  returned  enough  to  recover 
half  of  the  initial  investment.  “It’s  really 
paid  off,”  Boebel  says. 

Delta  Sonic  is  part  of  a  growing  trend. 

An  increasing  number  of  small-  and  mid¬ 
market  CIOs  are  justifying  the  cost  of  BI 
applications  to  the  business  by  showing 
how  the  insight  into  customer  behavior 
these  tools  provide  can  be  harnessed  to 


drive  incremental  revenue  to  the  bottom 
line.  Also  driving  the  adoption  of  BI  by 
this  market  are  less  costly  applications. 
BI  no  longer  requires  an  expensive  and 
complicated  set  of  solutions  to  access 
and  organize  the  necessary  data,  data¬ 
base  and  storage  applications  (see  “Smart 
Tools  and  How  to  Pick  Them,”  Page  49). 

“That  adds  up  to  a  significant  IT 
investment,”  says  Jim  Baum,  president 
and  COO  of  data  warehouse  appliance 
provider  Netezza.  Instead,  the  new  BI 
tools  can  provide  an  appliance-based 
approach  that  works  within  an  existing 
IT  infrastructure,  which  is  easier  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  maintain— and  cheaper,  he  says. 

In  short,  BI  isn’t  just  a  technology  for 
megacorporations  anymore. 

“BI  is  showing  signs  that  it  is  picking 
up  for  the  midlevel  market,”  says  Greg 
Belkin,  a  research  analyst  at  Aberdeen 
Group.  “The  midlevel  market  is  under  a 
lot  of  pressure  to  think  out  of  the  box  so  it 
can  compete  against  the  big  guys.” 

For  the  midlevel  market— companies 
with  revenue  between  $100  million  and 
$1  billion— making  the  argument  for  BI 
can  be  harder  than  at  larger  companies. 
BI  can  be  a  relatively  large  investment 
(the  investments  for  the  small-  and  mid¬ 
market  companies  CIO  spoke  to  were  in 
the  low  six  figures).  It  demands  a  seri¬ 
ous  time  commitment  from  a  smaller  IT 
department  that  is  likely  overtaxed  by 
user  requests.  But  the  business  case  for 
BI  can  be  compelling,  say  small-  and  mid¬ 
market  CIOs.  While  there  is  no  research 
on  BI’s  returns  in  the  mid-market,  anec¬ 
dotal  evidence  from  IT  executives  sug¬ 
gests  that  careful  investments  can  pay  off. 
They  say  a  successful  implementation 
relies  on  four  ingredients:  negotiating  up 
front  with  business  colleagues  about  how 
to  invest  in  BI;  establishing  quick  wins 


to  build  trust;  giving  users  a  stake;  and 
making  sure  data  is  clean  before  launch¬ 
ing  an  application.  In  that  way,  these  IT 
leaders  have  established  BI  applications 
that  are  beginning  to  generate  more  ways 
to  drive  sales  and  curb  costs. 

“It’s  taken  us  time  to  get  people  used  to  it, 
but  it  has  been  worth  it,”  Boebel  says.  “It’s 
really  beginning  to  show  up  in  sales  and 
cost  savings.  More  will  come  over  time.” 

How  BI  Helps  You  Grow 

One  of  the  most  difficult  transitions  for 
mid-market  companies  is  that  of  making 
the  leap  to  become  a  large  business  with 
more  than  $1  billion  in  revenue.  Investing 
in  bigger  staffs  to  support  that  level  of  rev¬ 
enue,  managing  over  an  increasingly  large 
geographic  area  and  competing  against 
businesses  that  have  even  larger  budgets 
and  better  brand  name  recognition  are 
just  some  of  the  challenges.  So  some  mid¬ 
market  CIOs  have  turned  to  BI  as  part  of 
a  strategy  to  grow  and  better  compete  as 
their  companies  bump  up  against  bigger 
and  better-financed  operations. 

At  Delta  Sonic,  for  example,  business 
executives  wanted  a  better  idea  of  what 
was— or  wasn’t— driving  sales  so  that 
strategic  business  decisions  were  no  lon¬ 
ger  a  case  of  trial  and  error.  Executives 
at  Clif  Bar,  a  $480  million  manufacturer 
of  nutrition  and  snack  bars,  began  con¬ 
sidering  BI  after  its  two  largest  competi¬ 
tors  were  acquired  by  multibillion-dollar 
global  corporations.  Blue  Mountain  Ski 
Resort  got  into  BI  after  an  investment 
company  bought  it  and  planned  to  more 
than  double  its  size  by  investing  nearly 
$1  billion  into  the  business  over  five 
years.  And  the  midsize  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firm  JBHanauer  saw  BI  as  a  key  to 
its  survival  as  it  watched  other  mid-mar¬ 
ket  financial  institutions  go  out  of  busi- 
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CIO  Publisher  Gary  Beach  recently  sat  down  to 
discuss  BI  with  four  noted  leaders: 

•  Bill  Morgan,  CIO  and  executive  vice  president 
for  the  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange 

•  Susan  Silberisen,  CIO  and  assistant  director  for 
the  Arizona  Department  of  Revenue 

•  Steven  McIntosh,  CIO  and  senior  vice  president 
for  Jackson  Enterprises 

•  Kathleen  Schaub,  vice  president  of  marketing  for 
the  Information  Technology  Group  at  Sybase. 
Following  is  an  excerpted  transcript  from  their  BI 
roundtable. 

GARY  BEACH:  Let’s  look  through  the  lens  of 
the  last  three  years,  and  Bill,  let’s  start  with  you. 
How  has  the  use  of  business  intelligence  solutions 
evolved  at  Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange? 


legacy-based  systems,  where  the  ability  to  get  to 
data,  the  ability  to  look  at  data  was  very  limited. 
And  they’re  in  the  middle  of  major  implemen¬ 
tations  utilizing  business  intelligence  in  the  form 
of  dashboards  and  mobile  reporting  and  things 
that  utilize  tools  they’ve  never  seen  before.  They 
still  have  about  three  years  to  go,  but  you  can  see 
the  evolution  and  they’re  beginning  to  understand 
the  benefits. 

BEACH:  What  are  some  of  those  things  they’ve 
never  seen  before? 

SILBERISEN:  One  of  the  single  largest  issues 
that  they’ve  never  encountered  before  is  the  ability 
to  see  aggregate  groups  of  data  across  taxpayer 
types.  Previous  to  the  implementation  of  this 
system,  things  like  sales  tax,  corporate  tax  and 
personal  income  tax  were  in  their  own  individual 
stovepipes.  You  could  never  see  your  corporate  as 
well  as  your  personal  tax,  so  that  you  could  see, 
“Oh,  he  owes  here,  but  he  doesn’t  owe  here.” 
Simple,  simple  aggregate  data  grouping  like  that. 
Even  more  dramatic  is  the  ability  to  now  do 
mobile  audits  and  mobile  collections  in  the  field, 
rather  than  being  tied  to  a  desk  and  seeing  data 
they’ve  never  seen  before  grouped  in  ways  that 
they’ve  never  seen  it  grouped  before. 
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BILL  MORGAN:  Well,  Gary,  I’d  have  to  say  it’s 
evolved  to  a  point  where  technology  at  one  time 
was  a  sort  of  facilitator  or  enabler  of  business;  I 
think  now  to  the  point  where  technology  is 
actually  driving  the  business  model.  So,  it’s  become 
a  core  way  we  compete.  Now,  I’d  have  to  say, 
much  of  it  revolves  around  access  to  data. 

SUSAN  SILBERISEN:  Well,  Gary,  actually 
it’s  in  its  evolution  right  now.  The  Department  of 
Revenue  just  recently  moved  from  very  stovepipe 


BEACH:  Kathleen,  you  see  lots  of  customers  at 
Sybase.  Share  the  ways  that  you’ve  seen  BI  evolve 
over  the  last  couple  of  years. 

KATHLEEEN  SCHAUB:  What  we’re  seeing 
really  is  that  business  intelligence  has  kind  of 
turned  upside  down  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
whereas  before  it  used  to  be  fairly  centralized  and 
more  tightly  controlled.  And  now  that’s  expanding 
into  the  rest  of  the  enterprise.  Some  people  call  it 
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pervasive  business  intelligence  because  of  the 
proliferation  of  types  of  applications,  of  the  types 
of  users,  of  the  types  of  queries  that  are  coming  in 
and  the  places  where  data  sources  are  resident.  In 
fact,  it’s  coming  up  to  the  top  of  the  various 
CIOs’  investment  portfolio  and  for  good  reason, 
because  it  just  seems  to  be  everywhere  in  our 
customers’  environments. 

BEACH:  What  are  the  external  and  internal 
drivers  of  business  intelligence  at  Jackson 
Enterprises? 


MORGAN:  Internally,  I’d  have  to  say  accessibility 
of  data.  Everybody  wants  to  get  data — in 
particular,  our  marketing  group  has  to  get  data. 
Data  is  the  key  to  how  we  compete,  and  knowing 
certain  order  flow  patterns  of  our  customers. 
Externally,  I  would  simply  say  it’s  competition, 
because  whoever  can  provide  the  reliability,  the 
speed,  and  basically  provide  the  functionality  that 
the  customers  want,  [is]  going  to  get  the  business. 

BEACH:  Susan  Silberisen,  you  don’t  have  any 
competitors  in  Arizona  here,  but. . . 


“Obviously,  as  a 
taxpayer  and  as  a 
corporate  taxpayer, 
the  last  thing  yon 
want  is  to  be  held 
hostage  by  bad 
systems,  by  poor 
information 
delivery.  ” 
—SUSAN  SILBERISEN 
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From  left,  Gary  Beach,  Steven  McIntosh,  Susan 
Silberisen,  Bill  Morgan,  and  Kathleen  Schaub. 

STEVEN  MCINTOSH:  The  internal  drivers  are 
quite  clear.  We  had  an  older  Access  database 
system  that  we  were  using  for  a  lot  of  our  business 
information,  and  the  company  had  outgrown  that, 
so  we  needed  to  look  for  a  new  way  to  provide 
that  information.  So,  we  looked  at  the  data 
warehouse  and  business  intelligence  tools  as  the 
way  to  do  that.  The  external  drivers,  I  would  say, 
are  that  we  have  vast  amounts  of  information  out 
there  about  what  customers  are  buying  that  we 
need  to  gather  and  integrate  with  the  data  that  we 
have  for  what  we’re  selling  into  those  distributors, 
and  [to]  be  able  to  combine  the  two  so  we’ll 
understand  fully  what  we’re  selling  to  distributors 
and  what  distributors  are  selling  to  retailers  and 
eventually  what  the  consumers  are  buying.  We’re 
trying  to  piece  all  that  information  back  together. 
So,  the  external  drivers  are  this  disparate 
information  out  there  that  we’re  trying  to  grab 
together.  There’s  our  internal  information  that 
we’re  trying  to  marry  with  that  in  order  to  get  a 
complete  picture  of  our  entire  selling  cycle. 

BEACH:  Bill  Morgan  at  the  Philadelphia  Stock 
Exchange,  same  question:  What  are  the  internal 
drivers  of  BI,  and  then  the  external  ones? 


SILBERISEN:  No,  fortunately. 

BEACH:..  .what  at  the  Department  of  Revenue 
are  the  internal  and  external  drivers  of  BI? 

SILBERISEN:  Well,  once  the  lid  came  off  and 
the  shift  was  made  out  of  these  stovepipe  legacy 
environments,  the  realization  was  that  accessibility 
was  paramount.  The  ability  to  get  to  the  data, 
both  from  a  statewide  informational  perspective — 
we  need  to  know  what  it  is  that  we  have  and  what 
it  is  we’re  working  on.  But  from  the  customer 
perspective,  obviously,  as  a  taxpayer  and  as  a 
corporate  taxpayer,  the  last  thing  you  want  is  to  be 
held  hostage  by  bad  systems,  by  poor  information 
delivery.  And  once  they  realized  the  value  in  being 
able  to  deliver  this  out  and  how  much  more 
efficiently  they  could  address  things,  along  with 
ultimately  the  taxpayer’s  demand  for  services  that 
we  couldn’t  provide  prior  going  online,  [that] 
really  pushed  the  demand  for  better  BI. 

BEACH:  Kathleen,  is  BI  a  business  solution 
supported  by  technology,  or  is  it  a  technology 
decision  supporting  the  business — is  it  more  of  a 
business  issue  or  a  technology  issue? 

SCHAUB:  Definitely  a  business  issue.  I  would 
add  compliance  to  the  drivers  that  these  folks 
mentioned.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  we’re 
seeing  that  is  changing  is  that  before  it  was 
primarily — well,  it  still  is  primarily — the  leadership, 
the  architects  and  the  CIOs  who  are  concerned  and 
driving  business  intelligence,  but  we  see  a  lot  more 
partnership  with  the  business  people.  For  example, 
we  have  the  business  people  show  up  at  our 
executive  briefings  alongside  their  CIOs,  talking 
about  what  the  applications  are,  because,  as  Bill  was 
talking  about,  BI  is  likely  driving  the  business. 


Want  to  read  more  about  BI?  The  conversation  continues  at  www.cio.com! webcast! sponsored! sybase/bi. 
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ness  or  get  bought  by  the  large  financial 
houses.  “We’re  one  of  the  last  surviving 
middle  players,”  says  Charlene  Barnes, 
CIO  and  executive  vice  president.  BI,  she 
says,  “is  strategic  to  keeping  us  alive.” 

Given  the  competitive  environment 
in  which  today’s  companies  operate,  BI 
and  data  warehousing  consistently  top 
the  CIO’s  list  of  planned  spending  priori¬ 
ties,  according  to  a  July  2006  survey  of 
CIOs  by  Merrill  Lynch.  “Organizations  of 
all  sizes  are  struggling  with  very  similar 
problems,”  says  Aberdeen’s  Belkin. 

Companies  are  also  creating  more  and 
more  data.  Netezza’s  Baum  says  his  cli¬ 
ents’  data  doubles  every  year.  And  with 
more  customer  data  coming  in  from 
e-commerce  activities,  and  technologies 
such  as  RFID  providing  more  specific 
data  on  individual  consumers,  compa¬ 
nies  have  information  mountains  to  mine 
for  what  drives  sales. 

For  mid-market  organizations,  using 


an  Excel  spreadsheet  to  inform  strategic 
business  decisions  just  isn’t  cutting  it 
anymore. 

Getting  Business  Buy-In 

BI  can  be  complicated  and  expensive.  So 
for  mid-market  companies,  with  smaller 
IT  budgets  and  staffs,  convincing  the 
business  to  invest  in  a  BI  application  can 
be  daunting. 

That’s  why  John  Gowers,  director  of  IT 
for  Blue  Mountain  Ski  Resort,  says  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  in  convincing  the 
business  to  embrace  BI  is  to  start  off  with  a 
relatively  small  investment,  show  a  return 
and  then  expand  the  program  from  there. 
It’s  the  plan  he  followed  when  50  percent  of 
the  ski  resort  was  purchased  by  Intrawest 
in  1999.  (The  Fortress  Investment  Group 
purchased  the  resort  in  2006.) 

Blue  Mountain  has  multiple  lines  of 
business,  from  hospitality  services  to 
retail  to  equipment  rental.  Intrawest’s 


ambitious  plan  for  Blue  Mountain 
included  raising  the  number  of  skiers  vis¬ 
iting  the  resort  on  an  annual  basis  from 
300,000  to  700,000,  increasing  lodg¬ 
ing  units  from  200  to  1,400  and  taking 
the  number  of  restaurants  and  boutiques 
from  a  handful  to  as  many  as  70.  To  man¬ 
age  that  kind  of  growth  and  complexity, 
Gowers  knew  he  needed  BI  applications  to 
collect  some  basic  information  to  manage 
the  company’s  revenue  and  investments. 
He  wanted  to  help  the  business  determine 
which  investments  were  yielding  accept¬ 
able  rates  of  return,  how  sales  of  certain 
products  and  services  affected  the  sales  of 
others  at  the  resort  and  how  to  manage  an 
expanding  inventory  of  capital,  including 
equipment  and  accommodations. 

In  February  2002,  Gowers  began  work¬ 
ing  with  Datavision  to  construct  a  simple 
BI  tool  to  track  property  management  and 
point-of-sale  transactions.  He  kept  costs 
down  by  using  an  older,  free  version  of 


Smart  Tools  and  How  to  Pick  Them 

What  to  think  about  when  looking  at  BI  platforms  and  applications 


BEFORE  INVITING  the  first  BI  vendor  in  to  give  a  pitch,  CIOs  at 
a  small-  or  mid-market  company  should  ask  themselves  one  ques¬ 
tion:  How  will  my  organization  use  the  data  that  a  BI  application 
will  provide? 

Organizations  answer  that  question  in  one  of  two  ways,  says 
Leslie  Ament,  practice  leader  and  director  of  customer  intelligence 
research  at  Aberdeen  Group.  And  the  way  you  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  will  direct  you  toward  the  type  of  BI  investment  you  may  want 
to  make. 

Some  organizations  plan  to  use  business  intelligence  to  sup¬ 
port  strategic  decisions,  such  as  developing  new  products  or 
corporate  performance  management  initiatives.  Others  may  want 
to  use  the  data  for  operational  decisions,  such  as  for  sales,  mar¬ 
keting,  customer  service,  procurement  or  production.  Little  more 
than  half  of  all  organizations  that  use  BI  do  so  to  support  strategic 
decisions,  according  to  Aberdeen.  The  two  most  widely  supported 
business  activities  for  which  organizations  use  BI  are  sales  and 
business  development,  and  customer  support. 

Whether  you  use  BI  for  strategic  decision  support  or  to  stream¬ 
line  operations,  either  approach  is  valid.  Recent  vendor  product 
offerings  mean  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  expensive,  with  some  applica¬ 


tions  costing  in  the  mid-five  figures.  “Small-  and  mid-market  play¬ 
ers  believe  that  BI  has  a  high  cost  point  for  entry  and  that  you  need 
a  lot  of  horsepower,”  Ament  says.  “That’s  not  necessarily  true.” 

BI  applications  are  becoming  less  expensive  because  vendors 
are  introducing  scaled-back  versions  that  don't  require  so  much 
computing  power.  Cognos,  for  example,  last  year  introduced  its 
Cognos  8  BI  application,  which  provides  organizations  a  chance 
to  choose  different  levels  of  offerings. 

For  strategic  decision  support,  Ament  recommends  looking 
into  BI  platforms.  Vendors  offering  these  services  are  Business 
Objects,  Cognos,  Microstrategy,  Oracle/Siebel,  SAP,  SAS,  SPSS 
and  Teradata.  SAP,  SAS  and  Teradata  work  with  indirect  partners 
in  providing  solutions  to  the  mid-market,  Ament  says. 

To  support  front-office  activities,  she  suggests  operational 
reports  and/or  dashboards  by  Maximizer,  NetSuite,  Sage,  SAP, 
Siebel  and  Salesforce.com.  All  except  Maximizer  offer  lower-cost 
Web-based  applications  specific  to  the  small  and  mid-market. 
However,  says  Ament,  "These  are  not  pure-play  BI  platform  ven¬ 
dors.  They  are  CRM  application  vendors  that  provide  operational 
reports  and  dashboards  specific  to  marketing,  business  develop¬ 
ment/sales  and  call  center  activities."  -A.H. 
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“  Don’t  get  all  the  bells  and  whistles  right  away.  Keep  it  simple. 
Choose  an  application  that  can  grow  with  you.” 

-RICHARD  BORAGNO,  VP  OF  FINANCE,  ACCOUNTING  AND  I.T.,  CUF  BAR 


Datavision’s  Applix  TM1.  Using  Applix 
as  the  back  end,  Gowers  paid  Datavision 
$40,000  to  build  an  ETL  (extract,  trans¬ 
form  and  learn)  interface  tool  to  manipu¬ 
late  and  display  the  data.  The  application 
allowed  the  resort  to  track  sales,  such  as 
ski  rental  revenue,  beverage  purchases 
and  the  number  of  lodging  nights  paid, 
on  a  per-skier  basis.  Sales  could  also  be 
tracked  by  day  and  time.  In  the  past,  the 
resort  had  no  way  to  measure  sales  other 
than  in  the  aggregate,  and  those  sales 
were  stored  in  disparate  business  unit 
databases.  This  meant  it  took  days,  some¬ 
times  weeks,  to  collect,  collate  and  distrib- 

1 

ute  the  data  to  executives.  The  resort  thus 
had  less  time  to  develop  special  market¬ 
ing  campaigns  to  drive  business  during 
slow  periods  or  to  respond  to  unexpected 
upticks  in  business. 

Within  months  of  implementing  the 
BI  tool,  Gowers  was  able  to  show  the  res¬ 
taurant,  ski  rental  and  lodging  businesses 
when  their  sales  dipped  or  increased. 
Working  with  marketing,  these  busi¬ 
nesses  now  could  increase  sales  by  know¬ 
ing  when  to  push  incentives  to  customers. 
Sales  for  the  resort’s  hospitality  business 
have  increased  67  percent  in  the  past 
four  years,  an  increase  Gowers  attributes 
in  part  to  better  business  intelligence. 

In  2005,  he  used  this  earlier  success  to 
persuade  business  unit  leaders  to  invest 
$50,000  in  a  more  up-to-date  version  of 
Applix  to  make  it  easier  to  incorporate 
new  products  and  services. 

The  updated  system  soon  paid  off.  For 
example,  the  ski  shop  typically  would  run 
out  of  ski  boots  on  weekends,  limiting 
revenue  from  lift  ticket  sales  and  ski  rent¬ 
als.  Simply  put,  the  resort  had  too  many 
big  boots  and  not  enough  midsize  boots, 
which  resulted  in  fewer  rentals.  The  shop 
needed  to  shift  its  boot  buying  patterns  to 


meet  demand.  But  how  best  to  do  that? 

Gowers  turned  to  the  updated  BI  appli¬ 
cation.  He  ran  an  analysis  of  the  rental 
data  to  determine  how  to  pay  for  more 
purchases  of  the  midsize  footwear  by 
reducing  purchases  of  large-size  boots. 
The  project  started  last  winter,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  season,  the  ski  shop  had 
increased  rental  revenue  by  as  much  as 
15  percent  without  raising  its  boot  bud¬ 
get.  By  not  turning  away  skiers,  Gowers 
says,  the  resort  had  more  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers,  which,  while  hard  to  measure, 
certainly  means  more  repeat  business. 

“In  that  particular  case  we  showed  a 
quick  return,”  he  says,  “generating  more 
revenue  by  making  more  intelligent 
decisions  on  how  to  run  the  business.  As 
you  do  that,  everybody  begins  coming  to 
you  with  ideas,  which  only  builds  more 
support.” 

Empowering  the  User 

A  quick  success  can  showcase  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  BI.  But  an  essential  ingredient 
to  getting  buy-in  is  making  the  results 
accessible  to  business  unit  executives, 
midlevel  managers  and  frontline  sales¬ 
people  so  they  feel  empowered  by  the 
new  technology. 

For  Clif  Bar,  that  meant  finding  an 
application  that  sales  representatives 
could  easily  use  in  the  field,  says  Richard 
Boragno,  VP  of  finance,  accounting  and  IT. 
It  also  had  to  provide  them  with  a  simple 
sales  story  to  help  the  company  build  a 
more  intimate  relationship  with  clients. 

Working  with  Clif  Bar’s  sales  reps,  Bor¬ 
agno  searched  for  a  Web-based  BI  appli¬ 
cation  they  could  take  to  grocery  store 
clients  to  show  how  each  Clif  Bar  product 
was  selling,  how  individual  sales  tracked 
over  time  and  how  sales  per  customer 
broke  down  in  real  time.  The  application 


had  to  have  a  simple  interface  that  had  a 
few  easily  understood  icons.  Sales  reps 
couldn’t  be  fumbling  with  the  application 
in  the  field,  where  they  typically  had  little 
time  in  front  of  clients  and  no  easily  acces¬ 
sible  tech  support.  “They  had  to  be  able 
to  fully  understand  it  in  about  a  two-hour 
training  session,”  Boragno  says. 

He  also  asked  two  sales  reps  to  help 
evaluate  the  vendors  competing  for  the 
contract.  “You  have  to  look  at  it  through 
the  lens  of  a  sales  rep,”  Boragno  says. 
“You’re  trying  to  solve  their  pain.  To  know 
what  you  are  solving,  you  need  to  analyze 
their  symptoms,  understand  what  they 
need.  If  it  is  too  complicated  to  use,  it  will 
i  lead  to  confusion  and  distrust”  of  the  IT 
department’s  ability  to  deliver. 

In  2002,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  sales  force,  for  $85,000  Boragno 
chose  to  buy  the  enterprise  search  appli¬ 
cation  FAST  Radar,  supplied  by  FAST. 
The  application  provided  sales  reps  with 
historical  and  real-time  sales  for  each  gro¬ 
cery  store  outlet  Clif  Bar  supplied.  The 
data  allowed  reps  to  show  clients  how 
many  Clif  Bars  they  were  selling  over 
specific  time  intervals  and  which  were 
selling  the  most,  allowing  Clif  Bar  to  keep 
those  bars  on  shelves  to  increase  sales  for 
Clif  Bar  and  the  grocery  store.  As  a  result, 
Clif  Bar  reduced  its  sales  forecasting  vari¬ 
ance  from  30  percent  to  15  percent.  After 
a  decline  in  sales  in  2004,  the  company 
rebounded  in  2005  with  a  25  percent 
increase  in  sales,  which  Boragno  attri¬ 
butes  partly  to  the  new  BI  system. 

That  success  led  Boragno  last  year  to 
expand  the  FAST  application  to  include 
the  ability  to  input  expense  forecasts  to 
support  the  quarterly  sales  forecast  pro¬ 
cess.  Doing  so  ended  the  use  of  Excel  tem¬ 
plates,  saved  time  and  eliminated  errors. 

By  combining  the  reps’  sales  forecasts 
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Mid-Market 


Business  Intelligence 


Given  the  competitive  environment  in  which  today’s 

companies  operate,  Bl  and  data  warehousing  consistently  top 
the  CIO’s  list  of  planned  spending  priorities. 


with  historical  sales  figures  that  are 
matched  with  promotions  and  adjust¬ 
ments  for  seasonal  sales,  the  finance 
department  cut  the  amount  of  inventory 
on  hand  from  77  days  to  35  days,  saving 
the  company  $2  million  a  year  in  reduced 
spoilage  and  interest  costs. 

What  did  Boragno  learn  from  the 
experience?  “Don’t  get  all  the  bells  and 
whistles  right  away,”  he  says.  “Keep  it 
simple.  Choose  [an  application]  that  can 
grow  with  you.” 

Keep  the  Garbage  Out 

A  BI  application  is  only  as  good  as  the 
data  it  is  using.  If  a  company’s  data  has 
errors  or  differing  nomenclature  and 
standards  for  products  collected  over 
decades,  then  be  prepared  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  cleaning  up  the  database. 

Last  year  JBHanauer’s  Barnes  began 
implementing  a  BI  application  to  track 
financial  adviser  and  firm  performance. 
It  also  allowed  branch  managers  to  track 
how  different  investments  were  selling  at 
their  office.  Barnes  knew  clean  data  was 
critical  to  the  effort  and  that  there  were 
inconsistencies  in  JBHanauer’s  database. 
For  example,  the  firm  had  classified  the 
various  categories  of  municipal  bonds, 
corporate  bonds,  preferred  securities 
and  other  investments  in  different  ways 
based  on  who  conducted  the  transaction. 
Also,  trades  that  had  been  canceled  were 
being  counted  as  having  gone  through, 
exaggerating  the  number  of  buy  orders. 
While  cleansing  data,  Barnes  suggests 
CIOs  work  with  business  unit  heads 
to  determine  how  much  data  should  be 
included  in  analyses.  Is  it  of  value  to 
include  two  years’,  five  years’  or  10  or 
more  years’  worth  of  the  data?  “Those 
kinds  of  things  turn  into  significant  chal¬ 
lenges,”  she  says.  “It  makes  you  analyze 


just  how  far  back  to  go  when  including 
historical  data.  Is  it  helpful  to  go  back  a 
million  years?” 

Barnes  recognized  that  the  inconsis¬ 
tent  data  could  undermine  the  BI  initia¬ 
tive.  After  a  thorough  manual  analysis 
of  any  common  discrepancies,  the  data 
was  cleaned  up  automatically.  Barnes 
says  the  process  took  two  program¬ 
mers  two  months,  a  significant  amount 
of  resources  for  a  company  JBHanauer’s 
size.  But  it  was  a  task  that  had  to  be  done 
to  make  the  application  useful. 

In  November  2005,  Barnes  purchased 
the  Cognos  8  BI  package  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  sum,  and  in  October  2006  the 
first  phase  of  the  application  launched 
across  the  company.  Now,  every  morn¬ 
ing  when  branch  managers  turn  on  their 
computers,  the  first  application  they  see 
is  a  report  on  the  previous  day’s  activity 
in  their  office.  Managers  receive  five  sep¬ 
arate  reports,  including  a  45-day  mov¬ 
ing  average  on  sales,  which  categories 
of  investments  are  selling  the  best,  how 
each  financial  adviser  is  performing  and 
how  the  office’s  performance  compares 
with  other  branches’.  Branch  managers 
use  the  reports  to  understand  their  prod¬ 
uct  mix  and  identify  selling  problems  or 
opportunities.  “They  are  asking  ques¬ 
tions  that  they’ve  never  thought  of  asking 
before,”  Barnes  says. 

Just  how  much  the  system  will  improve 
JBHanauer’s  bottom  line  and  keep  it 
competitive  with  the  multibillion-dollar 


More  About  BI 
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by  reading  a  special  report  on  this  subject. 
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investment  houses  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  Barnes  notes  that  in  October,  when 
the  application  was  launched,  JBHanauer 
had  its  best  month  in  18  years.  Was  it  a 
result  of  a  good  marketing,  a  hot  market 
or  a  direct  result  of  the  BI  application?  It’s 
too  soon  to  be  sure,  but  Barnes  does  know 
this:  The  BI  application  “did  allow  us  to 
know  this  simple  fact  [immediately].” 

Innovation  Time 

Success  generates  enthusiasm  and, 
therefore,  support  for  BI  throughout  the 
company.  Once  that  happens,  it’s  time  to 
start  thinking  out  of  the  box. 

At  Delta  Sonic,  Boebel  is  looking  to 
incorporate  outside  sources  of  data  into 
the  BI  application  to  help  the  company 
manage  staffing  more  efficiently.  He  hopes 
to  include  National  Weather  Service  fore¬ 
casts  as  one  of  the  factors  store  managers 
use  to  plan  staffing  levels.  For  example, 
by  knowing  when  and  how  much  snow 
is  forecast,  as  well  as  how  long  tempera¬ 
tures  will  remain  below  freezing  (which 
means  salt  stays  on  the  roads  longer  and 
cars  remain  dirty  longer),  Boebel  can 
correlate  that  data  with  past  statistics 
on  car  wash  sales  and  snowfall  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  cars  that  will  likely 
come  through  Delta  Sonic’s  car  washes, 
avoiding  the  prospect  of  having  too  many 
workers  or  not  enough. 

Boebel  has  many  other  ideas  for  using 
BI.  The  only  thing  holding  him  back,  he 
says,  is  convincing  managers  to  use  the 
application  more.  “But  that  will  come  in 
time  as  we  show  what  can  be  done,”  Boe¬ 
bel  says.  “This  is  just  the  start.”  QQ 


Washington  Bureau  Chief  Allan  Holmes  can  be 
reached  at  aholmes@cio.com.  To  comment  on 
this  article,  go  to  the  online  version  at  www.c/o 
.com/011507. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


_ SUPERCHARGING  SOA 

STRATEGIES  FOR  DRIVING  SOA  DEEPER  INTO  THE  MAINSTREAM 


When  it  comes  to  service-oriented  architecture  (SOA), 
it’s  no  longer  a  question  of  if  but  rather  a  matter  of  when. 

In  fact,  a  recent  IDG  Research  Services  survey  of  CIO 
Magazine  subscribers  reveals  that  nearly  70  percent  of 
respondents  already  have  SOA  projects  in  production 
or  being  piloted. 

“CIOs  are  challenged  with  a  virtually  universal  direc¬ 
tive  to  align  IT  initiatives  with  business  objectives,” 
says  Ori  Inbar,  Senior  Vice  President  of  Platform  Solu¬ 
tion  Marketing  at  SAP,  one  of  the  world’s  leading  pro¬ 
viders  of  business  software.  “But  trying  to  create  and 
manage  the  applications  that  fulfill  this  mandate  can 
be  complex,  time-consuming  and  expensive,  especially 
with  increasing  regulatory  compliance  requirements.” 


Getting  the  Most  from  SOA 

Respondents  are  hoping  to  achieve  specific 
capabilities  from  SOA,  including: 

79%  Improved  agility  and  business  alignment 

69%  Reduced  IT  complexity  and  maintenance 
costs 

56%  Improved  user  productivity 
52%  Better  business  analytics,  delivered  faster 
46%  Data  consolidation 
31%  Real-time  views  into  the  supply  chain 
13%  Outsourced  IT 
5%  Other 


That’s  where  SOA,  a  distributed  software  model  that 
uses  independent  web  services  to  support  busi¬ 
ness  processes,  comes  to  bear.  SOA 
provides  an  easier  way  to  innovate, 
distribute  and  manage  business  pro¬ 
cesses  so  that  CIOs  can  achieve  such 
alignment.  To  that  end,  respondents 
say  that  SOA  will  positively  impact  a 
host  of  business  initiatives,  from  application  develop¬ 
ment  and  process  automation  to  customer  service  and 
security  management. 

What’s  more,  SOA  can  dramatically  reduce  total  cost  of 
ownership  with  faster  implementations  and  lower-cost 
upgrades.  And  its  potential  returns  on  existing  invest¬ 
ments  are  many,  enabling  the  ability  to  quickly  adapt 
new  business  processes,  extend  the  network  to  busi¬ 
ness  partners  and  create  new  customer  applications. 


Nearly  70%  of  respondents 

report  that  they  have 
SOA  projects  in  production 
or  are  piloting  the  technology. 


•  Focus  on  composites.  CIOs  can  deliver  new 
solutions,  add  visible  value  to  their  organization 
and  enhance  their  ROI  by  focusing  on  composite 
applications. 

•  Change  the  channel.  SOA  can  facilitate  a  move 
toward  a  multichannel  strategy,  including  support 
for  new  and  existing  investments  in  web,  desktop, 
and  mobile  applications. 

•  Pick  the  right  partners.  CIOs  aren’t  alone  in  their 
SOA  implementations.  The  right  partner  can  help 
deliver  greater  value  in  a  more  timely  manner. 

•  Use  packaged  applications.  Standards-based 
packaged  solutions  can  help  CIOs  reduce  costs 
and  speed  time-to-market  for  mission-critical 
applications. 


Nearly  one-half  of  those  surveyed  say  that  their  SOA 
experiences  to  date  have  met  their  expectations,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  intend  to  increase  their  overall 
investment  in  SOA  over  the  next  12  months. 

Tackling  SOA  Takes  the  Right  Strategy 

“CIOs  are  constantly  challenged  with  striking  just 
the  right  balance  between  cost  reductions  achieved 
through  process  automation  and  the  ability  to  deliver 
the  new  application  functionality  that  drives  their 
business-based  ROI,”  says  Inbar.  CIOs  can  achieve  this 
delicate  balance,  he  says,  by  adopting  the  following 
SOA  strategies: 

•  Align  IT  and  business.  Critical  to  the  alignment 
strategy  is  to  identify  key  business  processes  as 
candidates  for  ROI-based  SOA  projects. 


Get  the  Skinny  on  SOA 

IDG’s  survey  demonstrates  that  SOA  has  come  a  long 
way  toward  mainstream  adoption.  GO  TO  www.cio. 
com/whitepapers/SAP  to  download  this  informative 
report  to  learn  how  you  can  harness  the  power  of  SOA. 
In  addition  to  full  survey  results,  you’ll  find  practical 
strategies  for  business-driven  SOA  deployments  and 
advice  on  how  packaged  solutions  can  simplify  and 
accelerate  implementations.  It’s  simply  a  must-read 
for  any  CIO  in  the  midst  of — or  considering — an  SOA 
implementation. 


View  from  the  Top 


For  NFL  Films  CFO  Barry  Wolper, 
smart  IT  investments  are  key  to 
delivering  winning  multimedia 
programming  in  a  crowded 
entertainment  field 


ohn  Facenda  might  be  the  “voice  of  God” 
on  NFL  documentaries,  but  at  NFL 
Films,  the  source  of  top-rated  commer¬ 
cials,  documentaries  and  other  video 
programs  about  football,  the  CIO  listens  to  CFO 
Barry  Wolper. 

A  subsidiary  of  the  National  Football  League,  NFL  Films 
has  recorded  football  images  since  1962.  In  2002,  Wolper  quar¬ 
terbacked  the  budget  process  for  the  company’s  $50  million, 
200,000-square-foot  headquarters  and  production  facility  in 
Mount  Laurel,  N.J.  About  a  year  later,  the 
32  NFL  team  owners  voted  to  invest  $100 
million  to  create  the  NFL  Network— a 
cable  channel  to  show  all  football,  all  the 
time.  The  owners  turned  to  NFL  Films 
to  oversee  construction  and  operation  of 
another  studio  in  Culver  City,  Calif.  That 
facility  was  expanded  last  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  owners’  decision,  NFL  Films  changed  its  busi¬ 
ness  model,  taking  a  creative  leap  from  documentaries  and  com¬ 
mercials  into  studio  shows,  cable  specials  and  other  programs.  In 


NFL  Films  CFO 
Barry  Wolper 

expects  “intense 
preparation”  from 
the  IT  team  before 
making  a  technol¬ 
ogy  play. 


No 

Fumbles 
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SunGard  provides  uncommonly  strong  techniques  to 
keep  your  IT  systems  available.  You’re  always  in  control, 
with  a  broad  range  of  hosting  and  recovery  services  at 
your  command.  You’re  always  confident,  because 
SunGard’s  extensive  redundancy,  highly  experienced 
people,  and  100%  recovery  success  rate  are  working 
in  your  favor. 

With  access  to  some  of  the  industry’s  most  extensive 
IT  resources,  you’re  able  to  achieve  precise  levels  of 
Information  Availability  across  the  enterprise.  Prioritize 
the  availability  of  each  critical  application — from  “always 


on”  to  advanced  recovery — while  knowing  that  your 
solution  can  seamlessly  scale  as  your  business  evolves. 
To  the  exact  degree  you  demand.  At  the  exact  time 
you  need  it. 

You  set  the  levels,  we’ll  do  the  rest.  SunGard  keeps 
you  in  control  with  a  more  precise  approach  to 
Information  Availability. 

£*9  nur*  ABn®  Keeping  People 

SUNGARD  and  Information 

Availability  Services  Connected ,,M 


BE  PREPARED.  FOR  A  FREE  COPY  OF  “SUNGARD’S  PANDEMIC  PREPAREDNESS  CHECKLIST" 
VISIT  WWW.AVAILABILITY.SUNGARD.COM/PANDEMIC  OR  CALL  1-800-468-7483. 
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View  from  the  Top 


the  process,  the  company  has  pioneered  new 
tools  and  techniques  for  broadcasting  sports, 
such  as  the  use  of  graphics  to  analyze  game 
strategy.  In  order  for  this  to  happen,  Wol- 
per  teamed  up  with  CIO  Dave  Franza  (who 
reports  to  Wolper)  to  deploy  a  new  network 
infrastructure  and  applications  designed  to 
support  current  and  future  programming. 

Wolper  bankrolled  a  gigabit  Ethernet 
voice  and  data  backbone  that  delivers  high¬ 
speed  communications  (including  voice  over 
IP)  between  NFL  Films  headquarters  in 
Mount  Laurel  and  the  NFL  Network’s  Cul¬ 
ver  City  production  facility.  He  also  funded 
enhancements  to  two  systems:  a  digital  video 
archival  system  (which  stores  video  clips  of 
all  NFL  plays  from  the  past  12  seasons)  and  a 
broadcast  asset  management  system  (a  data¬ 
base  that  indexes  completed  programs  and 
segments,  so  production  staffs  have  access  to  metadata  about 
source  material,  including  total  running  time  and  show  sub¬ 
jects).  The  investment  has  scored  big.  Wolper  declines  to  share 
revenue  data,  but  USA  Today  reported  last  year  that  the  future 
pool  for  revenue  sharing  among  NFL  owners,  projected  at  up 
to  $900  million,  is  expected  to  come  primarily  from  digital 
media. 

As  consumers  adopt  new  communications  and  entertain¬ 
ment  technologies,  Wolper  says  a  big  challenge  for  his  organi¬ 
zation  is  to  keep  up  with  viewer  demand.  For  example,  earlier 
this  year,  the  NFL  inked  a  five-year,  $600  million  deal  with 
Sprint  to  deliver  programming  from  the  NFL  Network  on  cell 
phones.  “The  challenge  for  us,  and  especially  for  our  IT  folks,  is 
to  figure  out  how  to  make  those  links  between  what  consumers 
want  and  the  ways  that  they  are  accessing  it,”  he  says. 

Wolper  spoke  with  contributing  writer  Matt  Villano  about 
his  expectations  of  IT  in  a  fast-changing,  rapidly  growing 
market  for  sports  programming. 

CIO:  As  a  CFO,  how  do  you  perceive  IT? 

Barry  Wolper:  I  see  IT  in  two  different  ways.  One  is  the  historic 
role,  what  was  called  MIS  in  the  old  days,  which  is  to  keep  the 


administrative  operations  of  the  company 
going  smoothly  and  efficiently.  Secondly,  and 
perhaps  even  more  importantly,  I  look  to  the 
IT  department  in  a  very  important  support 
role  to  give  the  producers  of  our  television 
programs  and  other  programming  the  tools 
they  need  to  do  their  jobs  well. 

The  biggest  challenge  [in  developing  NFL 
Films’  infrastructure]  was  trying  to  predict 
the  future.  We  were  designing  our  facility 
in  the  heat  of  radical  changes  going  on  in 
the  teleproduction  industry.  Everyone  still 
doesn’t  quite  understand  what  to  make  of 
the  new  world.  We  wanted  to  design  a  facil¬ 
ity  that  would  last  for  30  years  and  have 
the  infrastructure  that  would  last  for  30 
years  but  nevertheless  be  flexible  enough  to 
endure  the  many  changes  that  were  sure  to 
take  place  in  technology  and  equipment. 

We’re  seeing  some  of  those  changes  already,  with  high- 
definition  television  and  video  iPods  and  PDAs.  It’s  clearly  a 
challenge  for  our  IT  department,  which  they  solved  mostly  by 
their  ingenuity  in  working  with  league  partners  such  as  EA 
Sports,  and  Apple  to  figure  out  ways  that  the  creative  people 
can  exploit  these  new  media  in  the  most  exciting  ways  for 
our  fans. 

What  is  NFL  Films’  technology  planning  process? 

Every  initiative  is  brought  before  a  committee  comprised  of 
our  vice  presidents  and  senior  executives.  Everyone  has  a 
chance  to  opine  on  a  proposal  and  understand  how  it  may 
affect  users.  It’s  the  best  way  to  prioritize  our  projects,  and 
also  to  give  Dave  an  understanding  of  things  that  he  needs  to 
know  before  he  embarks  on  projects. 

It  is  incumbent  on  Dave  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
users.  Because  ours  is  such  a  rapidly  changing  area,  Dave 
and  his  staff  are  required  to  know  all  the  alternatives  that 
are  available  in  a  given  situation.  When  you  have  a  couple 
hundred  people  working  on  a  thousand  hours’  worth  of  TV 
shows,  the  tools  that  Dave  is  implementing  are  critical  to  their 
day-to-day,  minute-to-minute  activities. 


NFL  Films 

Headquarters 

Mount  Laurel,  N.J. 

Primary  business 

Media 

2005  revenue 

NA 

Employees 

275 

CIO 

Dave  Franza 

IT  employees 

22 

Technology  partners 

Apple,  EA  Sports, 
Panasonic,  Sony, 
Sprint 


"It's  easy  to  preach  delaying  IT  investments  because  the 
products  will  be  better  and  cheaper  next  year.  Following  this 

to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  should  never  invest 
in  anything.  But  we  know  we  have  to/  -Barry  Wolper 
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asset  management 

reaches  beyond  Applications 

Reduce  costs,  enhance  security  and  foster  collaboration 
by  keeping  tabs  on  mission- critical  software 


System  viruses.  Compliance  audits.  Software  redun¬ 
dancies.  Upgrades  and  bug  fixes.  All  of  these  areas 
have  two  things  in  common:  They  drain  energy  and 
resources  from  businesses  of  all  sizes,  and  all  of 
them  can  be  controlled  and  even  eliminated  with 
software  asset  management. 

Software  asset  management  (SAM)  is  any  plan 
and  set  of  tools  that  help  companies  optimize 
investments,  keep  order  and  plan  for  the  future. 
With  a  SAM  strategy,  companies  can  keep  track  of 
what  software  they  have  and  where  it’s  running,  and 
make  the  best  use  out  of  what  they  pay  for.  SAM 
puts  people,  processes  and  technology  in  place  for 
the  effective  management  and  control  of  software 
assets  within  an  organization.  SAM  empowers  IT 
teams  to  manage  risk,  cost  and  complexity  to  opti¬ 
mize  operational  capabilities.  Better  IT  can  make  a 
difference  in  business  performance,  and  that  helps 
the  whole  company  achieve  greater  business  results. 

Why  SAM? 

What’s  so  great  about  software  asset  management? 
From  optimizing  investments  to  assuring  license 
compliance  to  help  maximize  the  strategic  value  of 
software  assets,  SAM  will  positively  affect  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  management  across  the  board.  By  partnering 
with  Microsoft  on  a  software  asset  management 
strategy,  your  company  can  take  advantage  of  a  far 
more  productive  platform  for  license  compliance 
and  investment  optimization.  In  some  cases, 
Microsoft’s  SAM  partners  can  identify  savings  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  meet  or  exceed  immediate  compliance- 
related  costs. 

There  are  three  big  things  a  smart  SAM  strate¬ 
gy  can  do  to  yield  immediate,  important  results. 

Optimize  Investments 

Company  leaders  want  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
investing  wisely  and  getting  the  most  out  of  all  their 
assets.  Basically,  companies  need  SAM  to  pay  for 
what  they  use  and  use  what  they  pay  for.  SAM  can 
make  that  happen  in  a  number  of  ways. 


SAM  can  help  IT  staff  manage  software  deploy¬ 
ments.  Effective  SAM  processes  help  to  configure, 
deploy  and  maintain  software,  which  optimizes  opera¬ 
tions,  improves  responsiveness  and  saves  labor  costs. 

SAM  also  assures  that  a  business  is  receiving 
all  of  the  product  upgrades  and  technical  support  it 
needs  to  stay  up  to  speed.  According  to  Gartner, 
businesses  that  systematically  manage  the  life 
cycles  of  their  IT  assets  can  reduce  their  cost-per- 
asset  by  as  much  as  30  percent  during  the  first  year 
after  implementation,  and  between  5  and  10  per¬ 
cent  annually  over  the  next  five  years. 

SAM  demonstrates  the  business  value  of  IT.  A 
study  from  Keystone  Strategy  found  that  firms  in  the 
top  quartile  of  IT  capability  enjoy  a  23  percent 
advantage  in  revenue  per  employee,  and  that  better 
IT  gives  managers  more  insight  into  their  companies 
and  makes  workers  more  productive.  Good  IT  means 
better  business  performance.  SAM  gets  organiza¬ 
tions  started  down  that  road  and  keeps  them  there. 
SAM  highlights  the  strategic  value  of  having  control 
of  your  environment,  from  an  asset  management 
and  understanding  perspective. 

SAM  can  optimize  an  IT  budget  by  defining 
what  needs  to  be  bought  and  how  to  more  effective¬ 
ly  maximize  volume  discounts.  SAM  also  helps  busi¬ 
nesses  standardize  software  environments  to  further 
optimize  budgets  and  performance.  Gartner  esti¬ 
mates  that  businesses  with  SAM  processes  in  place 
reduce  asset  acquisition  costs  by  8  to  15  percent. 

In  a  comprehensive  survey  of  ECPweb  sub¬ 
scribers,  respondents  reported  that  SAM  is  good  for 
business,  generating  an  average  131  percent  return 
on  investment. 

SAM  also  creates  an  efficient,  capable  IT  staff 
with  more  answers  than  questions.  Simply  put,  a 
strong  IT  department  supports  all  business  results  in 
an  organization. 

Keep  Order 

With  SAM  in  place,  a  company  will  be  up-to-date 
and  compliant  with  all  industry  standards  and  reg- 
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Microsoft  wants  to  put  its 
partners  to  work  for  you. 

Your  local  Microsoft  repre¬ 
sentative  will  call  on  you 
with  information  about 
strategic  partners  that  can 
bring  the  Software  Asset 
Management  solutions  to 
your  door.  Your  Microsoft 
account  manager  has  a  list 
of  strategic  partners  that 
can  help  you  make  SAM  a 
key  part  of  your  IT  archi¬ 
tecture.  Or  go  to  http:// 
www.microsoft.com/ 
resources/sam/default.ms 
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ulations,  meaning  a  lower  likelihood  of  violations 
and  audits. 

Companies  must  comply  with  a  number  of  gov¬ 
ernment  laws  and  regulations,  such  as  Sarbanes- 
Oxley  (SOX)  and  the  Health  Insurance  Portability 
and  Accountability  Act  (HIPAA).  And  the  same  good 
governance  practices  necessary  for  SOX 
and  HIPAA  compliance  can  benefit  IT 
shops.  Using  SAM  as  part  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  compliance  strategy,  customers 
can  be  assured  that  the  data  protection, 
privacy  and  corporate  governance  man¬ 
dates  put  in  place  by  SOX  and  HIPAA  are 
being  fulfilled.  Noncompliance  can  open 
corporate  executives  to  both  criminal  and 
civil  legal  proceedings.  ISO/I  EC  19770-1, 
released  in  May,  brings  an  integrated  SAM 
process  framework  to  organizations  world¬ 
wide.  A  19770-compliant  SAM  program’s 
monitoring  capabilities  help  ensure  regu¬ 
latory  compliance  through  IT  governance 
and  enhanced  controls  on  assets. 

SAM  is  a  key  piece  of  the  puzzle,  giv¬ 
ing  organizations  peace  of  mind  for  secu¬ 
rity  issues.  Viruses,  worms  and  other  dan¬ 
gers  come  from  unauthorized  software 
and  vulnerable  spots  in  the  network.  SAM 
can  assure  that  systems  are  only  running 
authorized  software,  keep  track  of  which 
computers  need  specific  security 
enhancements,  and  reveal  intellectual  property  lia¬ 
bilities  such  as  music  piracy  and  vulnerabilities  such 
as  chat  software  and  spyware. 

License  compliance  is  a  critical  piece  of  any 
business’s  IT  asset  strategy,  and  one  that’s  enhanced 
by  Microsoft’s  SAM  solutions.  Compliance  issues  most 
often  come  home  to  roost  in  the  form  of  an  external 
audit,  which  Gartner  says  could  be  expected  by  40 
percent  of  midsize  and  enterprise  companies  through 
2006.  As  its  label  implies,  an  external  audit  is  initiat¬ 
ed  outside  the  company,  usually  announced  by  a  reg¬ 
istered  letter  that  reads  as  a  formal  legal  notice.  Two 
main  entities — Business  Software  Alliance  (BSA)  and 
Software  Information  Industry  Association  (SI IA) — are 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  external  audits.  These 
are  not  happy  events,  and  can  cost  businesses  not 
only  money  in  the  form  of  settlements  but  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  liability  as  well.  A  sound  SAM  policy  can 
help  monitor  and  ensure  licensing  compliance  by 
improving  IT  governance  and  control,  providing  a  far 
more  productive  compliance  strategy. 

In  addition  to  helping  maintain  best  practices 
in  IT,  SAM  can  enhance  best  practices  in  other 
areas,  such  as  shareholder  relations  and  pressure  to 
reduce  costs. 


Plan  for  the  Future 

SAM  helps  companies  realize  savings  today  by  stan¬ 
dardizing  the  desktop  environment,  negotiating  bet- 
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ter  licensing  options,  and  providing  better  IT  fore¬ 
casting  and  budgeting.  Companies  can  realize  addi¬ 
tional  cost  savings  by  centralizing  software  asset 
tracking,  automating  manual  processes,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  support  incidents  and  training  costs.  These 
improvements  can  only  pave  the  way  for  more  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  future. 

Companies  with  SAM  in  place  are  more  effi¬ 
cient  in  deploying  software,  responding  to  partners 
and  employees,  and  reducing  IT  complexity.  Thanks 
to  good  SAM  planning,  organizations  can  respond 
more  quickly  every  day  and  in  crisis. 

In  the  future,  it  just  gets  better.  IT  employees 
can  pinpoint  more  easily  which  software  upgrades 
are  necessary  and  which  ones  are  excessive.  SAM 
can  help  businesses  more  accurately  forecast  long¬ 
term  needs.  SAM  helps  IT  respond  quickly  in  emer¬ 
gency  situations  and  implement  quick  disaster 
recovery.  Simply  put,  SAM  helps  companies  see  their 
software  situation  clearly  now,  so  they  can  plan  more 
accurately  and  have  more  buying  leverage  whatever 
the  future  brings. 

Getting  Started 

What  is  the  best  way  to  find  out  if  your  company  has 
a  good  SAM  strategy  in  place?  And  if  there  is  no 
strategy,  what  is  the  easiest,  most  effective  way  to 
get  one? 

The  smartest  first  step  in  implementing  SAM  is 
to  employ  an  outside  SAM  consultant  to  get  a  com¬ 
pany  up  to  speed.  SAM  consultants  offer  unbiased, 
objective  expertise,  the  latest  knowledge  about  tech¬ 
nology  and  best  practices,  and  how  to  get  the  best 
SAM  setup  for  the  money.  They  also  know  when  to 
set  up  a  SAM  strategy  from  scratch  or  whether  it’s 
smarter  to  reconfigure  and  leverage  existing  tools  to 
make  a  system  stronger.  And  unlike  a  licensing  com¬ 
pliance  audit,  which  can  feel  punitive  and  adversar¬ 
ial,  a  team  effort  with  a  SAM  consultant  working  in 
a  friendly,  integrated  way  can  make  the  experience 
proactive  and  positive. 

According  to  IT  publisher  and  researcher 
ECPweb,  companies  with  more  than  2,500  desktops 
routinely  engage  specialized  SAM  consultants  to  pro¬ 
vide  assessments,  benchmarking  and  best-practice 
implementation  services. 

If  your  company  needs  to  investigate  SAM 
strategies,  check  out  Microsoft’s  Software  Asset 
Management  solutions  at  http://www.microsoft.com/ 
resources/sam/default.mspx.  This  rich  site  offers  an 
ROI  calculator  and  a  SAM  Inventory  Analyzer,  and 
can  point  you  to  consultants  who  will  help  you  devise 
the  perfect  SAM  plan  for  your  company. 

Getting  the  perfect  SAM  strategy  in  place  may 
take  some  work,  but  having  savings,  security  and 
peace  of  mind  in  the  long  run  is  worth  it.  When  you 
know  that  your  assets  are  accounted  for  and  planned 
out,  in  all  parts  of  your  company,  you  can  do  what 
you  do  best:  your  business.  ■ 
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You  can’t  beat  the  competition  by  standing still. 

And  you  can't  move  ahead  without  the  edge 
technology  provides. 

We  want  to  know  how  IT  makes  your 
om  pa  ny  grow. 

We’re  celebrating  all  the  innovative  ways  that  IT  can  deliver  a 
competitive  advantage  to  the  enterprise.  Perhaps  you  took  a  risk 
on  an  emerging  technology  or  deployed  the  tried  and  true  in  a 
new  way.  Maybe  you  built  a  better  business  process  or  fostered 
closer  collaboration.  Or  you  found  ways  to  get  closer  to  existing 
customers,  to  pursue  new  markets,  to  save  money,  to  make  more. 

If  you  can  show  measurable  results  of  technology  innovations  that 
have  enabled  or  led  the  way  to  greater  success  for  your  organization, 
then  our  readers— your  peers— want  to  know  about  you. 

Be  recognized  as  one  of  the  CIO  100. 

Apply  now forthe  20th  Annual  CIO  100  Awards. 


CIO  100  honorees  will  be 
recognized  at  the  annual 
CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards 
Ceremony,  Aug.  19-21, 2007, 
at  the  La  Costa  Resort  in 
Carlsbad,  Calif.  Honorees— 
and  their  winning  ideas— will 
also  be  featured  online  and  in 
the  Aug.  15,  2007,  issue  of  CIO. 

To  learn  more  about  the  CIO  100 
Awards  and  get  an  application, 

go  to  www.CIO.com/ciolOO. 
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View  from  the  Top 


NFL  Films'  greatest  IT  challenge  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  way  consumers  want  to  access  its 

programs."  -Barry  Wolper 


Has  your  IT  department  ever  fallen  short  of  expectations? 

No,  definitely  not.  They  have  pulled  rabbits  out  of  hats  too 
many  times  to  count  and  people  here  at  all  levels,  especially 
in  operations,  have  come  to  rely  on  them  and  know  that  they 
won’t  ever  fall  short  of  what  the  objectives  are. 

Where,  in  general,  do  you  think  CIOs  make  mistakes? 

Technology  is  seductive.  It’s  easy  to  fall  prey  to  the  syndrome 
of  finding  solutions  to  problems  that  don’t  exist.  I  don’t  think 
Dave  falls  prey  to  that,  but  I  certainly  recognize  that  as  a  risk. 

Have  you  ever  funded  projects  you  wish  you  hadn’t? 

We  all  know  this  dynamic  that  as  the  cost  of  information  and 
storage  comes  down,  the  speed  of  equipment  goes  up.  There¬ 
fore,  you  can  always  wait  until  next  year  to  invest  in  some¬ 
thing,  and  presumably  you’re  going  to  get  a  bigger  bang  for 
your  buck. 

Since  almost  all  of  our  production  tools  are  computer- 
based,  from  strictly  a  business  point  of  view  it’s  easy  to  preach 
delaying  investment  because  the  product  will  be  better  and 
cheaper  next  year.  Following  this  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
we  should  never  invest  in  anything.  But  we  know  we  have 
to.  So  we  make  technology  investment  decisions  very  care¬ 
fully,  weighing  today’s  perceived  need  against  the  current  and 
future  cost.  No  one  is  going  to  be  able  to  have  a  perfect  track 
record  on  knowing  the  most  propitious  time  to  invest  in  every 
aspect  of  the  equipment  you  need. 

So  how  do  you  manage  the  risk  of  new  technology 
investments? 

It  comes  down  to  intense  preparation  before  we  embark  on  any 
material  expenditure.  We  try  to  be  bleeding  edge  in  our  adoption 
of  new  technology.  We  need  to  turn  incoming  audiovisual  infor¬ 
mation  (film  footage,  video  footage  and  audio),  whether  origi¬ 
nated  by  us  or  from  third  parties,  into  edited  segments  as  quickly 
as  consumers  want  those  segments  in 
this  new  on-demand  environment. 

We’re  competing  with  all  other 
forms  of  media  and  entertainment 
that  consumers  spend  time  with— 
not  just  sports  television,  not  just 
television  in  general,  but  the  whole 
wide  world  of  digital  media:  Inter¬ 


net,  video  games,  wireless,  iPods  and  more.  In  some  of  these 
areas,  the  NFL’s  business  partners  have  invested  large  sums 
of  money  to  associate  themselves  with  the  NFL,  so  we  have  an 
obligation  to  provide  them  with  what  their  customers  want. 

To  do  this,  we  have  to  stay  on  top  of  new  developments.  We 
have  people  who  work  closely  with  IBM,  people  who  follow 
developments  with  Apple  and  people  who  keep  after  other 
big  companies  in  Silicon  Valley.  We  have  video  engineers  who 
travel  to  Japan  every  so  often  to  sit  with  the  engineers  at  Sony 
and  Panasonic,  as  well  as  other  consumer  electronics  com¬ 
panies.  We  make  careful,  educated  decisions  about  what  we 
want  to  invest  our  scarce  capital  in,  and  we  have  a  really  good 
idea  what  the  purpose  is. 

Technologies  that  are  worth  the  risk  are  those  that  perform 
stably,  are  scalable  and  are  affordable  in  the  context  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  to  be  generated  from  its  usage.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
to  venture  at  least  a  very  educated  guess  about  what  the  obso¬ 
lescence  factor  is  going  to  be.  It’s  a  challenge. 

What  do  you  perceive  to  be  your  biggest  challenges  to 
investing  in  IT  at  the  NFL  Network? 

We’re  all  living  through  the  blending  of  traditional  television 
with  digital  media.  We  have  many  mouths  to  feed  in  other 
areas  of  the  company,  too,  so  no  funding  decisions  will  ever 
be  made  in  a  vacuum.  We’re  ready  to  invest  in  whatever  our 
users  want,  but  I  don’t  see  a  huge  investment  needed  [in  IT] 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Because  it’s  been  designed  intel¬ 
ligently,  the  digital  studio  can  grow  over  time  without  any 
major  overhauls. 

Quickly,  what’s  your  favorite  football  moment? 

I’m  a  big  Giants  fan,  but  I  think  the  Jets  winning  Super  Bowl  III 
[in  1969]  has  to  be  number  one.  To  see  Joe  Namath,  everyone’s 
hero,  actually  pull  off  what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do— that  is 
so  rare  in  sports.  To  have  that  much  bravado  and  actually  come 
through.  To  me  that’s  still  the  greatest 
moment  of  all  time.  QQ 


Matt  Villano  is  a  freelance  writer  and  editor 
based  in  Half  Moon  Bay,  Calif.  He  can  be  reached 
at  mjv@whalehead.com.  To  comment  on  this 
article,  go  to  the  online  version  at  www.cio. 
com/011507. 
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THE  NEW  STORAGEWORKS  ALL-IN-ONE  STORAGE  SYSTEM. 
NO  STORAGE  EXPERT  REQUIRED. 

With  the  HP  StorageWorks  All-in-One  Storage  System,  powered  by  the 
Dual-Core1  Intel®  Pentium®  D  Processor,  setting  up  and  moving  your  data 
takes  less  than  10  clicks  —  no  storage  expertise  required.  An  intuitive 
interface  eliminates  storage  complexity  by  making  managing  data  equally 
simple,  while  an  HP  support  team  is  only  a  phone  call  away.  Integrated 
file  serving,  application  data  storage  and  data  protection  make  for  a  true 
all-in-one  system.  So  now  just  about  anyone  can  install  and  manage  network 
storage.  And  with  a  price  starting  at  $4999,  just  about  anyone  can  afford  it. 


HP  STORAGEWORKS  400  ALL-IN-ONE 
STORAGE  SYSTEM 

$4999  Smart 

■  Dual-Core1  Intel®  Pentium®  D  Processor  930 
(3.0  GHz/800) 
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CRANKY  OLD  GUY 

Please  Stop  Playing 
With  Yourself 

By  David  Rosenbaum 

So  I’m  sitting  at  a  circular  table  with  about  a  dozen  CIOs 
and  heads  of  IT,  eating  lunch  at  a  recent  CIO  conference 
in  Phoenix  and  discussing  such  compelling  topics  as 
enterprise  architecture,  evil  CFOs,  recalcitrant  users, 
rapacious  vendors  and  other  stuff  CIOs  live  to  talk  about.  And 
I  look  around  and  about  half  the  people  at  the  table  are  sitting 
there  with  their  heads  bowed,  eyes  cast  down,  hands  in  their  laps, 
thumbs  twiddling,  shoulders  twitching.  Playing  with  themselves. 

Of  course,  if  you  asked  them  what  they  were  doing,  they’d  say 
they  were  conducting  business,  checking  their  BlackBerrys,  Treos 
and  smart  phones. 

But  what  they  were  really  doing  was,  as  I  said,  playing  with 
themselves. 

And  they  looked  like  jerks. 

COMMENTS 

»  In  my  meetings,  those  distractions  are  put  to  rest  by  mandate  when  employees 
enter  the  room.  If  one  individual  is  allowed  to  "get  off"  on  their  play  toy  PDA,  then  they 
will  miss  critical  knowledge  offered  by  the  meeting.  Everyone  is  told  to  turn  them  off. 

After  all,  I  didn’t  call  them  in  to  have  them  go  on  a  virtual  vacation. 

»  This  is  not  a  black-and-white  issue.  It  does  not  boil  down  to  respect  or  whether  or 
not  one  can  multitask.  The  issue  for  me  is  really  whether  the  person  is  doing  productive 
work  related  to  “being  truly  present”  in  the  meeting  or  whether  they’re  playing  hooky  and 
attending  to  things  that  distract  them.  The  issue  is  mental  presence.  You  can’t  legislate 
that  by  drawing  a  line  and  saying  “no  computers  in  this  meeting.” 


NET  EFFECT 

Rethinking  User 
Management 

By  Ben  Worthen 
What’s  the  cause  of  the 


disconnect  between  IT  and 
users?  I’ve  been  thinking 
about  this  for  a  while  now, 
and  I’ve  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it’s  because  IT’s 


approach  to  user  manage¬ 
ment  is  outdated.  IT  devel¬ 
oped  an  operational  strategy 
decades  ago,  and  while  it 
has  been  tweaked  here  and 


So  I’m  sitting  at  a 
table  with  about 
a  dozen  CIOs 
and  heads  of  IT, 
and  about  half  of 
them  have  their 
heads  bowed, 
hands  intheir 
laps,  thumbs 
twiddling. 

Playing  with 
themselves. 

-David  Rosenbaum 
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there,  no  one  has  taken  the 
time  to  reexamine  the  factors 
that  led  to  the  development 
of  that  strategy  in  first  place. 
IT’s  most  basic  functions  are 
providing  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  and  protecting  it.  At 
best  there  is  tension  between 
these  two  jobs;  at  worst  they 
are  fundamentally  at  odds. 

To  its  credit,  IT  figured 
out  a  solution  that  balanced 
these— the  corporate  net¬ 
work.  A  network  allowed 
CIOs  to  make  information 
available  to  people  in  a 
defined  geographic  area, 
i.e.,  the  office.  It  also  limited 
access  to  that  same  set  of 
people.  This  facility-based 
approach  worked  for  a  while, 
but  eventually  technology 
advances  threw  the  equa¬ 
tion  out  of  whack.  Laptops 
and  other  devices  allowed 
users  to  take  information 
out  of  the  office,  and  widely 
available  high-speed  Internet 
connections  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  access  information 
from  home,  a  hotel  or  even 
the  local  coffee  shop.  IT 
resisted  at  first,  but  because 
these  new  technologies  made 
workers  more  productive, 

IT  ultimately  didn’t  have 
much  choice  but  to  let  people 
use  them.  But  the  new  real¬ 
ity  was  squeezed  into  the 
old  paradigm,  and  to  this 
day  IT  takes  a  facility-based 
approach  to  both  access 
and  security.  The  corporate 
network  still  rules,  and  lap¬ 
tops  and  remote  workers 
are  treated  as  exceptions.  IT 


never  stopped  to  think  if  the 
access/protection  equation 
was  changing.  But  it  was. 

COMMENT 

»  Although  I  agree  that  the 
“standard”  IT/IS  paradigm 
is  somewhat  in  need  of  revi¬ 
sion,  i  strongly  disagree  that 
the  end  user  and  whatever 
technology  of  the  month  that 
they  currently  use  should  be 
the  determining  factor.  Why  on 
earth  would  I  allow  the  people 
with  the  least  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  inner  work¬ 
ings  of  IT/IS  security  redesign 
my  corporate  network  every 
time  they  encounter  a  new 
widget,  especially  since  every 
new  widget  carries  its  own 
unique  security  baggage? 

•  m  m 

KOCH'S  I.T.  STRATEGY 

Go  Ape 

By  Christopher  Koch 
Businesses  tend  to  be  hier¬ 
archical,  with  occasional 
egalitarian  outbursts.  But 
businesses  enforce  our  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  to  hierarchy 
because  they  center  on  a 
scarce  resource:  information. 
“Knowledge  is  power”  is  the 
wrong  way  to  think  about  it, 
however.  Knowledge  is  much 
less  powerful  if  there’s  lots 
of  it  to  go  around.  It’s  only  in 
the  places  where  it  is  really 
scarce  where  the  old  adage 
truly  applies. 

Think  of  information  as 
food,  and  think  of  IT  as  con¬ 
trolling  who  gets  the  food. 
Now  you  can  see  why  there’s 
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so  much  emotion  in  the  busi- 
ness-IT  relationship. 

But  there’s  more  here  than 
the  issue  of  scarcity.  Our 
impulse  to  be  territorial  plays 
a  big  role  too.  Being  social 
animals,  we  identify  with 
our  group— whether  it  is  our 
families,  friends,  colleagues, 
or  our  ethnic  or  national 
group.  These  loyalties  are 
strong  and  deeply  embedded 
in  our  evolutionary  back¬ 
ground.  Chimp  groups,  for 
example,  will  often  attack  or 
kill  chimps  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  groups  who  stray  into 
their  territory  and  will  often 
invade  nearby  territories  to 
rough  up  neighbors. 

Chillingly,  the  identification 
with  group  goes  deeper  than 
any  other  type  of  bond.  The 
reasoning  is  simple:  Left  alone 
in  the  jungle,  a  chimp  will 
die.  The  group  bond  is  more 
important  to  their  survival 
than  the  individual  bond;  it’s 
been  hardwired  in  us. 

COMMENT 

» It  takes  more  than  making 
businesspeople  work  in  IT 
roles  and  vice  versa.  That 
used  to  work,  but  cultures 
have  hardened  and  there’s 
a  packlike  mentality  inside 
them  thar’  corporate  walls. 

My  advice?  Start  with  the 
architecture  and  space  plan¬ 
ning.  Why  is  it  that  the  IT 
department  is  always  down¬ 
stairs  or  in  the  back  of  the 
building?  In  the  U.S.— and  in 
other  countries— down  and 
back  are  subordinate  positions. 


Think  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  food, 
and  think  of  IT 
as  controlling 
who  gets  the  food. 
Now  you  can  see 
why  there’s  so 
much  emotion  in 
thebusiness-IT 
relationship. 

-Christopher  Koch 
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Business 
Technology 
Leadership 

Executive  Programs 

whore  you  need  to  be 


CIO  Executive  Programs  combine  cutting-edge  education  and  networking  opportunities  for 
busy  executives.  Our  programs  attract  the  best  and  brightest  IT  executives  and  our  brand 
is  synonymous  with  the  highest  quality  and  integrity.  These  face-to-face  conferences  are 
regarded  as  the  trusted  networking  resource  for  the  nation’s  CIOs  because  we  know  and 
understand  the  executive  IT  community  better  than  any  other  IT  resource. 


CIO  Leadership  Conference 
Transforming  the  Role  of  the  CIO: 

Strategies  for  Orchestrating  Change 

April  29  -  May  1 , 2007 
Hyatt  Huntington  Beach 
Huntington  Beach,  California 

CIO  &  CSO  Business  Continuity  Forum  2007 
Building  the  Resilient  Enterprise 

July  17-18,  2007 

Marriott  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 

New  York,  New  York 

CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards 
Discovering  New  Sources  of  Innovation 

August  19  -  21, 2007 
La  Costa  Resort  and  Spa 
Carlsbad,  California 

CIO|08  The  Year  Ahead 
Beyond  Technology: 

The  Forces  Driving  Change  and  Growth 

October  28  -  30,  2007 
The  Hotel  Del  Coronado 
Coronado,  California 


For  more  information 
and  to  rogistor  visit: 

www.cio.Gom/confBrenc8S 
or  coll  800-300  0246 


I've  Learned 

THE  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  *  AS  TOLD  TO  ELANA  VARON 


; 


I  really  can  do  what  I 
want  now.  Ace  gave  me 
a  Canon  20D  digital  SLR 
as  a  retirement  present. 
I’ve  now  taken  three  digi¬ 
tal  photography  courses. 
My  best  picture  this  year 
was  a  hummingbird 
approaching  a  feeder.  I 
had  to  use  a  shutter  speed 
of  1/5,000  second  to 
achieve  the  desired  effect. 

During  my  25  years 
at  Ace  I  visited  68  coun¬ 
tries,  so  I  don’t  have 
the  wanderlust  nor¬ 
mally  associated  with 
retirees.  However,  my 
wife,  Jean,  and  I  will  be 
visiting  Italy  and  New 
Zealand  this  year-two 
countries  that  I  haven’t 
been  to.  I  would  like  to 
go  to  Antarctica  too. 


You  have  to  be  in 
charge  of  your  life. 

You  care  more  about  it 
than  anyone  else.  It’s  up 
to  you  to  manage  your 
career.  You  shouldn’t 
expect  that  by  just  doing 
your  job,  good  things  will 
happen  to  you.  Same 
thing  with  retirement,  It’s 
important  to  plan  ahead 
so  you  can  develop  an 
interest  in  something  that 
will  keep  your  juices  flow¬ 
ing— and  so  that  you  can 
decide  where  you  want 
to  live  based  on  what  you 
want  to  do  and  who  you 
want  to  do  it  with. 

It's  OK  to  do  nothing. 

The  summer  after  I  retired 
was  the  first  since  my 
teen  years  when  I  really 
had  nothing  I  had  to  do. 

I  spent  my  days  in  the 
hammock  reading.  It  was 
nirvana! 


Paul  Ingevaldson  can  be 
reached  at  ingepi@aol.com. 
To  comment  on  this  article, 
go  to  www.cio.com/011507. 


I  still  care  about  IT. 

I  don’t  miss  the  meetings. 
Or  alarm  clocks.  Or  per¬ 
sonnel  reviews.  But  I  have 
lunch  often  with  my  for¬ 
mer  colleagues  because  it 
gives  me  a  chance  to  keep 
up  to  date  with  people 
and  projects.  I  have  also 
written  columns  (some  of 
which  have  appeared  in 
CIO )  about  IT  governance 
and  management.  And 
I  have  been  a  substitute 
instructor  in  the  MBA  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  local  university 
and  have  given  a  keynote 
presentation  at  a  project 
management  conference. 


Integrity  is  the  key  to 
success.  As  a  manager, 
you  make  a  lot  of  mis¬ 
takes.  People  will  accept 
bad  decisions  if  you  show 
them  that  your  intentions 
were  honorable  and  that 
you  made  these  decisions 
in  a  proper  manner.  But  if 
your  boss  or  your  subor¬ 
dinate  loses  trust  in  you, 
then  you're  lost. 


Paul  Ingevaldson, 

former  senior  VP 
for  international  and 
IT  with  Ace  Hardware, 
retired  two  years  ago. 

He  and  his  wife 
live  in  St.  Charles,  III., 
and  Destin,  Fla., 
with  their  loyal 
companion,  Spencer. 
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Bling  Bling. 

When  it  comes  to  unified  communications,  success  breeds  success.  Like 
Frost  &  Sullivan's  EMEA  Market  Leadership  Award  for  Enterprise  Telephony. 
InfoWorld's  Technology  of  the  Year  Award  for  our  HiPath  8000.  Interop's 
Best  of  Show  Award  for  OpenScape  TCL.  Just  to  name  a  few.  What  kind  of 
success  can  our  award-winning  Open  Communications  solutions  breed  for 
you?  Come  see  for  yourself. 


Communication  for  the  open  minded 


www.siemens.com/us/open 


SIEMENS 


3PAR  THIN  PROVISIONING 

Good  for  your  business. . . 
Carbon  neutral  for  the  planet 


FEWER  DISK 

REDUCED 

FEWER  CARBON 

DRIVES 

ENERGY 

EMISSIONS 

For  every  terabyte  of  disk  drives  sold  with 
3PAR  Thin  Provisioning  in  2007,  3PAR  will 
purchase  the  carbon  credits  to  offset  the 
emissions  of  one  terabyte  of  disk  drives. 
The  result:  carbon  neutral  storage. 


3PAR  Utility  Storage  with  Thin  Provisioning  is 

revolutionizing  the  mission-critical  data  center. 
3PAR  customers  can  buy  half  the  storage 
capacity  required  with  traditional  storage  arrays, 
reducing  capital  costs,  energy  consumption  and 
carbon  emissions. 


Learn  more  about  3PAR  Thin  Provisioning  and  the  Carbon  Neutral  Program  at  www.3par.com/green 
or  contact  us:  salesinfo@3pardata.com  or  1-888-3PAR-226  extension  2. 


3  PAR 

Serving  Information 


Think  Thin.  Think  Green.  Think  3PAR. 


